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Pr^ace 

Tins BOOK is a revised, and amplified version of my earlier Portu¬ 
guese Pirates and Indian Seamen published in 1955. The theme 
of this book is the hundred years’ naval war fought between India 
and Portugal in the sixteenth century and the heroic part played 
by the Kunjalis, the admirals of CaUcut. The first shot which started 
the war was fired by the Portuguese soon after Vasco da Gama’s 
first visit to Calicut. A long and bitter contest followed—Indian 
seamen led by the Kunjalis found themselves in a deadly grapple 
with the world’s greatest maritime power of the sixteenth century, 
suffered initial reverses, but continued the struggle to a successful 
conclusion about the end of the century. 

The war was principally a war for the freedom of the seas and 
free-trade. As it dragg^ on, it took a religious and political colour. 
Long accustomed to free-trade and the freedom of the seas, 
Indian seamen bitterly resented Portuguese interference, and defend* 
ed their invaded rights by vigorous naval action. The struggle went 
on well into the next century, but by then tbe Ind>Portuguese 
conflict had ceased to be clear-cnt; other European powers came 
on the scene, and the pattern of conflict became confused. 

In the earlier phase of the Indo-Portuguese conflict, the Portu¬ 
guese showed great courage and enterprise. Their designs pros¬ 
pered because India was a house divided against itself. The princes 
and the petty chieftains were constantly at war among themselves. 
By the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Indian 
princes recognised that not only was their trade in jeopardy, but 
their political interests also were equally threatened, ’njclr tragic 
lack of cohesion, however, made them incapable of attempting a 
joint defence of the country. Besides, there was an unmanly reliance 
on foreign help, aid from Perria and Egypt in ships and armament, 
which came to them only in untimely and tardy instalments. It is 
true that there was what may be called an Indo-Egyptian axis oppo¬ 
sed to Portuguese encroachment on the trade of the Indian ocean. 
Though this alliance produced few positive or spectacular results, 
it helped India to a speedier attmnment of parity in naval arma¬ 
ment. Besides, it brought a measure of relief to our seamen by 
causing a diversion of a part of the Portuguese naval strength in 
ni 
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expeditions towards the Middle East It was only after the final 
abandonment of ail hopes of effective foreign aid and after the 
fusion of the several dynastic interests of the Indian princes into 
what may be described broadly as a national resolve to expel the 
enemy that India came close to victory. The Indian confederation 
of 1570 which brought together the Zamorin of Calicut, Adil 
Khan of Bijapur, Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar and the queen 
of Getsoppa, put an end to Portuguese political ambition. 
Portuguese piracy continued sporadically, conducted more or 
less by force of habit, but the Portuguese bad to face severe. 
retahation. 

The Portuguese feared the proud Zamorins of Calicut and their 
intrepid admirals so greatly that they never risked a military ad* 
venture m the Zamorin’s teiritoiy. Malabar in those days was a 
vast military camp, and the ^morin was in a position to muster,' 
at a moment’s notice, an immense number of well*trained Nayars 
led by his feudal chiefs. 

The Kunjahs, the admirals of Calicut, were Meplas, local con¬ 
verts to Islam. They were called the Marakkars—n word which 
means navigators of ships. The word Kunjali is an honorific title 
conferred on the dynasty by the Zamorin. It means All, the beloved, 
and corresponds to the title “Amigo” with whdeh the Portuguese 
king rewarded Vasco da Gama on his return from his famous 
exploratory voyage. The eldest member of the Marakkar family 
was appointed admiral. The office was hereditary. S 

The Kunjalis served the Zamorins with courage and devotion. 
Their captains, all Moslems, were brave seamen whose gallant 
exploits are the theme of many a ballad sung by the seafaring 
folks of Malabar even to this day. Of the four Kuitjali Marakkars, 
the last, Mohamad Kunjali Marakkar, described by Portuguese 
writers as Kunjali (he fourth, proved to be a rebel. Regarding his 
defection, a word of e.xplaoation is due. The dynastic policy of 
the Zamorins tended to be irresolute. Because of the peculiar law 
of succession followed by the roy^ house of Calicut, the Zamorins 
were full of years when they came to the throne. 

Frequency of deaths and successions occasionally brought to 
the Calicut throne Zamorins who were weak and wavering, and 
ready to temporise. Continuity of dynastic pohey was interrupted. 
Besides, political exigeudes ariring from the long-continued war 
with Cochin entered the Zamorials caJeuJetions in reguhtiss bis 
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relations with the Portuguese. Betw’eea 1498 and 1600, there were 
only four successors to the C^Ucut'Admiralty, while during the 
same period there were fifteen Zamorins in succession on the. 
throne of Calicut, according to Krishna Iyer’s list {The Zamorins 
of Calicut, Norman Press, Calicut, 1934). During this period, the 
dynastid policy of the Calicut admirals remained steady and reso¬ 
lute. Besides, their dynastic hostility to the Portuguese was em¬ 
bittered by reli^ous rancour, for the Portuguese had introduced 
the spirit of the old Crusades in their trade war. We must not 
forget that the Kunjalis had their private score to settle for their 
kith and kin killed in the battles. 

Another reason was the suicidal concession given by the Zamo- 
rin to the Portuguese whereby the latter were allowed to build a 
fort at Ponnani. Kunjali the third, the greatest of Caheut admirals, 
foresaw the danger and warned the king. But the Zamorin did not 
listen. The admiral established a new port at Kotta to counteract 
in some measure the danger to which the Zamorin’s fatal conces¬ 
sion bad exposed the whole scheme of Calicut’s naval defence. 
Kunjali died with a heavy heart. His nephew, Mohamad Kunjali 
Marakkar, an overgrown vassal, broke the bond of feudal duty, 
and rebelled against his sovereign. The Portuguese took advantage 
of his defection. Combhilag diplomacy with treachery, they brought 
about the end of the last of the great admirals of Calicut. 

This defection cannot be entirely blamed on the admiral. The 
times were rapidly changing; the old feudal order was in a state 
of dissolution, and the light of the modem age with its new social 
and political awakening was breaking over the entire land. The 
new aspirations which had begun to disturb the old loyalties can 
be detected in the several folk songs of the period. 

I believe this account describing the naval traditions of our 
people is not without its lessons for us. We do not have to look 
far back into the dim ages of our ancient history or reconstruct 
ruined fresco to discover eridence of our maritime enterprise. 
Our seamen of the sixteenth centnry who opposed successfully the 
mightiest sea power of the world provide us with more recent 
examples of naval prowess. It serves to teach us the lesson of unity 
and self-reliance, of courage and sacrifice. 

We need these lessons now. 

Ixt me dkose these remaiVs wifti an acknowledgement of the 
help I received from various quarters. 
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1 owe my first prompting to write this book to a sea-song sung 
by a nameless Malabar ferryman. Sardar K. M. Fanikkar’s valu¬ 
able book, Malabar and the Portuguese, gave me a further fillip to 
explore the obscure areas of this story. I owe a special debt to 
Professor Garrett hfattingly of Columbia University, New York, 
with whom I had the advantage of discussing this subject. I must 
acknowledge my debt to the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, 
New Delht, for their research grant which enabled me to visit a 
few historical archives during roy European tour in I960. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the British Museum Library 
and to the British Council, Madras, for their courteous help. I 
owe a debt to Rev. Schurharomar for the assistance he gave me 
when I visited the Vatican Library and the Gregorian University 
Library m Rome. 

To my colleagues and students who read the proofs, and to 
Miss B. Kavery who prepared the index, I owe my thanks. 

O. K. Nascbiar 

Ce/tfra/ College. 

Bangalore 
1 January 1963 
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Introductory 


Eastern Trade Routes and the 
Indian Ocean 

Of all the seas in the world the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
have the richest recorded histoiy. Girt roxmd by the sites of old 
civilisations and the ancient scats of powerful monarchies, these 
seas were the scenes of epics and legends which have coloured the 
stuff of Western culture. It is no wonder then that Western histo¬ 
rians have devoted a greater degree of attention to these seas than 
to any other sea of the world. 

The Indian Ocean is the theatre of the incidents related in this 
narrative. This Ocean had been known long to the West, and from 
very early times western mercantfle enterprise had ventured on 
the navigation of these waters. But it is only when the bold Arab 
sailors came on the scene that we see the establishment of a regular 
and systematic maritime traffic on these seas. What were formerly 
voyages of adventure soon developed into regular and seasonal 
commercial cruises conducted more for profit than for glory. 
Later, when Western Europe, seeking a route to the riches of 
the orient, burst into the Indian Ocean at the end of the sixtecnlh 
century, Arab navigation faced a challenge to which it gradually 
succumbed. 

The story of the navigation of the Indian Ocean is closely linked 
with the story of the eastern trade route. From the earliest days 
of history the Indian Ocean was traversed by ships carrying com¬ 
merce and culture between the East and the West. The great cities 
of the ancient and the medieval world rose to importance and 
wealth either because they were directly engaged in the eastern 
trade, or from the fact that they stood on the ancient trade routes 
along which the spices and the silks of the East were transported. 
Ancient Chaldaea owed her prosperity to the commerce she carried 
on with India and Ceylon on the one hand, and with Arabia. 
Ethiopia and Egypt on the other. Babylon and Nineveh were great 
entrepots which handled the trade passing from the East to the 
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West. The Phoenicians owed their prosperity in a great measure ■ 

to the Nfcdilcrrancan branclv of this trade. 

Assyria, Greece and Rome, in course of lime, drove the Pljocni- 
dans out of the Nicditerrancan trade. The trade of the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean and the Persbn Gulf fell into the hands of the 
advcnturoiw Arabs whose commercial enterprise carried tlicm 
even beyond the Indian Ocean to the China seas. The Arabs held 
on to this branch of the maritime trade till the eventful Portu¬ 
guese penetration into the Indian Ocean in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

When we looV back at the commerce of the ancient and the 
medieval world, we arc struck by the great importance of the 
eastern trade. Great cities like Tyre and Sidon, the principal trading 
stations of the Phoenicians, derived their importance from the 
fact that the Mcditerrariean ports were supplied with eastern 
merchandise from these ports. Goods brought from India by the 
Red Sea used to be earrinl a long way ov erland to 7)70 and Sidon. 
Later, the Phoenicians felt (he nc^ for a port nearer to the Arabian 
Gulf and established the city of RWne^Koloura or El Arisli for 
the easier handling of the eastern trade. Indian goods received by 
overland caniage from the Red Sea terminal were transhipped 
from this port to all the European and Egyptian ports in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Under David and Solomon the UracUtes attempted, 
with moderate success, the capture of this trade. King David, we 
learn, obtained possession of the harbours of Eljth and Eriongeber 
on the Red Sea, and King Solomon despatched a fleet to Tarshish 
and Ophir. Tlie Israelites attempted to control the trade of the 
African coast and in some measure that of India brought to the 
Red Sea by Arab vessels. By establishing the city of “Tadmorc in 
the Wilderness'', Solomon also tried to secure a part of the trade 
of the Persian Gulf. 

The Rise of Creere. Egypt and Rowe 

With the rise of the Macedonian power under Alexander the Great, 
the Phoenicians lost their monopoly of the eastern trade. Sidon 
and Tyre had gained enormous wealth and importance through 
their eastern trade. Alexander ikalt a dealJi blow to Phoenician 
trade by capturing Sidon and destroying Tyre. After the conquest 
of Egypt, Alexander founded the dty of Alexandria with the 
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object of using it as a commercial port on the Mediterranean for 
the eastern trade that passed up the Red Sea. After the death of 
Alexander, Egypt was ruled by the Ptolcnues under whom the arts, 
commerce and navigation received great encottragement. Alex¬ 
andria grew in importance and became the most important mart 
in the woiJd. Ptolemy Philadelphus is said to have planned the 
construction of a canal, a hundred cubits broad and thirty cubits 
deep, between Suez (Arsinoe) on the Red Sea and the Pelusiac, or 
the eastern branch of the Nile in order to carry the products of 
India to that capital wholly by water. But this work was never 
completed. As an altemati>'e route Ptolemy Philadelphus built a 
city on the western shore of the Red Sea to which he gave the 
name Berenike, which soon developed into the principal emporium 
of the trade with India. From Berenike the goods were carried over¬ 
land to Koptos, a city three miles distant from the Nile, where¬ 
from a navigable canal communicating with the Nile carried the 
eastern merchandise to Alexandria- For over two hundred and 
fifty yean this route remained the main artery of eastern commerce. 

The course these trading-ships took from Berenike was along 
the Arabian shore to Syagros (modem Ras Fertak) whence they 
followed the coast of Penia, proceeding either to Pattala (Tatta) 
at the head of the lower delta of the Indus or to some other empo¬ 
rium on the west coast of India. 

During the period when Egypt was able to control the Indian 
trade by means of her superior navy, the volume of Indian trade 
. carried along the old routes which led from India up the Euphrates 
and the Tigris was greatly diminished. The more northern countries, 
however, continued to be served with Indian products along the 
overland route from India to the Oxus and thence to the Caspian 
‘ Sea and further, by land and river, to the Black Sea. 

Alexandria used to be visited by Carthagenian merchants to 
collect Indian goods whidi they carried to all the Mediterranean 
ports and even beyond the Pillars of Hercules to the west coast of 
the Iberian peninsula. With the rise of the Roman Empire, Carthage 
became engaged in a serious trade rivalry viith Rome which ended 
only after a long and ruthless war, in the triumph of Rome. Rome 
subsequently conquered Egypt and die importance of Alexandria 
as a mart for the eastern trade not only revived, but increased as 
a result of Roman enterprise. ^\lth the Roman conquest of Syria, 
the other route for the conveyance of eastern goods through 
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the ports of Persian Gulf and up tlie Euphrates fell into the Roman 
hands. Thus Rome enjoyed a monopoly of the trade with the 
East. Piiny estimated that India took 55,000,000 Sesterces (500,000 
sterling) annually and the goods purchased brought a hundred 
limes iat amount when sold in Europe. 

Hippalus 

In the first century A.D. a sensational discovery was niade by a 
Greek named Hippalus, who, observing the regularity of the 
seasonal winds, boldly stood out to sea from Cape Fertak in Arabia 
and sailing with the South-West monsoon (from the Arabic Maus- 
sam) trade-winds, found a direct route to the pepper-bearing 
eountryof Malabar. 

Thus a direct passage to India, much shorter than the older 
coast-hugging voyage, was made possible. Pliny (a.d. 23-70) des¬ 
cribes the new route to India after Hippalus" sensational discovery 
in these words: 

‘From Alexandria to Juliopolis is 2 miles. There oui cargo 
destined for India » embarked on the Mile and is carried to 
Koptos, which is 303 miles and the voyage takes 12 days. 
FVom Koptos goods are conveyed to Bercnike on the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf halting at stations for water, a distance of 258 
miles by caravan and this journey was finished on the 12th 
day. About midsummer, ships take their departure from 
Bercnike and in 30 days time reach Okelis (Gella) at the 
mouth of Arabian Gulf or Kane on the coast of Arabia 
Felix. From here, they sail straight in 40 days to Mouziris,' 
the first emporium in India. They begin their homeward voyage 
in the Egyptian month of Thflri, which answers to our December: 
they sail with the north-east wind and when they enter Arabian 
Gulf, meet with a south or south-west wind and thus complete 
the voyage m less than a year.’ 

The author of The CircumnoPigafion of rAe Eryiltraan Sea states 
that the inhabitants of the Coromandel coast traded in their own 

* Mouziris has been identified by W. Lo^ as Muyiri Kodu, modenJ 
Kodaossiiar. lagso, W., A MsSsSisr, Madras GatenatKatPccss. 

1S87, p. 76, 
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vessels with those of Malabar and the interior trade of Barygaze 
(Broach) was considerable and that there was at all seasons, a 
number of country ships to be found in the harbour of Mouziris. 
Strabo also mentions that the most valuable production of Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon) was carried to the diflerent emporia of India. Thus 
the traders of Egypt might have been supplied with them without 
their having to extend their voyages bqrond Mouziris.^ 

An Egyptian merchant Kosmas Indicopleustes (who visited 
India in A.D. 525), has left an account of his experience in India. 
According to him, the west coast of Intha was the chief seat of 
the pepper trade and Taprobane a great place of trade to which 
were imported the silk of Sinae (China) and the precious spices of 
the Eastern countries which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Persia and to the Arabian Gulf. Kosmas also refers to 
the revival of Persian interest in the Indian trade.* 

AVhen the Mohammedans conquered Penia the Indian trade 
passed into their hands and later, when they occupied Egypt, they 
excluded the Greeks from all intercourse with Alexandria and 
the Indian trade. Tlie Arabs actively engaged in navigation and 
secured eastern products straight from the countries of their origin. 
It was Caliph Ctaar who founded Busra at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Its advantageous situation gave it control in one direction 
over the navigation up the Euphrates and the Tigris, and in another 
direction on the shipping in the Persian Gulf. In course of time 
Busra became as important a mart of eastern trade as Alexandria. 

'When these trade routes passed into the hands of the Arabs, 
Alexandria became closed to llie Europeans, and the sea ports of 
the Mediterranean ceased to be supplied with eastern goods. An 
alternative caravan route—the famous Silk Road—from Chemsi to 
the Oxus and then up to the Caspian was opened. It supplied eastern 
products to Europe. This route led from Chemsi, a western trading 
city in China, to the river Oxus. The overland route from the 
Indus region also met here, tlience proceeding to the Caspian along 
lire river Cyprus to tile PImsis and onward to Euxuie or the Black 
Sea and so on to Constantinople. This alternative route terminating 
at Constantinople attracted a great part of the European trade in 
eastern products and accounted in a large measure for the pros- 

‘ Danven, F. C, The Portuguese bi ln£a, W. H. Allen, London, ISM. See 
Introductjoo. 

• Ibid. 
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perity and importance of that city. Now Constantinople became 
the centre from which Indian and cjslem goods were supplied to 
the Mediterranean ports irt orte dircctioa and in another direction 
to North and Western Europe. The btlcr trade was mainly handled 
by the Avers of the Danubian provinces. 

Venice ami Genoa 

A word about the rise of the tratog republic of Venice is relevant 
here. Dnseh out by Aleric to lake refuge in the islands of the 
Adriatic, iIm people of Venetian Lombardy were forced to depend 
on navigation and commerce. By the close of the tenth century 
they had become powerful and established a republic. Genoa 
followed the example of Venice and established itself as a com¬ 
mercial state. During the Cnisadcj, we find Venice, Genoa and 
Pisa united in rendering help to the Crusaders. They sent suppL’es 
in their ships and bargained for the privilege of establishing factories 
in the places secured by the Crusaders. There was a long and bitter 
struggle between Genoa and Venice for the trade of the East passing 
through Constantinople. Their intrigues and counter-intrigues with 
the 'Empetor of Byzantium need not detain us. At the end of this 
period of deadly ttade rivalry Venice emerged victorious and 
became supreme in the eastern trade. 

77fe Turks Astride the Route 

The decline of the commercial prosperity of Venice began towards 
the close of the riHeenlh century. The Turks had advanced in 
Europe and they now took over the oriental trading stations. One 
after the other, the land and sea routes to India and China were 
closed to Western Europe. After the capture of Constantinople, 
Venice had only an intenmttent trade with the East through the 
Ale.sandijan route and even this was subject to the caprice of the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. Besides, this trade suffered from the ban 
imposed by the Pope. Venice had jealous enemies in Lombardy, 
Romagna and Naples. Their lingering trade was finally extinguished 
by the discovery of the sea route to India by die Portuguese in 
1498. 

Thus it will be seen that oriental tr^e played a very considerable 
guj? .io tbs great jjisJnrical cnoralsions cf Eiwofir. Africa awJ 
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Asia. Indeed all the famous dties of the ancient and medieval 
world rose to wealth and power as a consequence of their con¬ 
nection in one way or other with eastern trade. Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, Alexandria, Constantinople, Bagdad, all were vitally 
interested in It and they were affected by U. The wars and rivalries 
between nations appear to have had a direct bearing on the posses¬ 
sion of the eastern trade routes and cities. 

77ie Portuguese Irruption 

With the irruption of the Portuguese into the Indian seas (1498) 
we see the emergence of a new pattern of world-rivalry for epstem 
trade. 

Almost simultaneously with the discovery of the sea route to 
India there was the discovery of America. These two events had 
the effect of shifting the centres of trade from the Levant to Western 
Europe. Till this time the luxuries of the East were amassed in 
Damascus, Ormuz, Cairo and Constantinople. Now Lbbon flourish¬ 
ed at the expense of these anaent cities. 

What followed the arrival of the Portuguese in the placid waters 
of Mere Erythrcmn forms the subjea matter of the following 
narrative. 
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The Quest 

“To roy most beloved son InChiUl, Thomas the illustrious Eitipe- 
roc of the Indians, Ifealth and Apostotic fcenediction: There often 
has reached us s constant iwnoof (hat your serenity and abo all 
jvho arc the subjects oT your Kinsdom are true Chrisiiatis.” 

—Lena giien by Pope ijtgene IV to his enioys to Prester John. 

In TilE fifteenth century reports about the fabulous wealth of India 
and the ima^ary accounts of the realm of Prester John fired the 
ima^ation of Christian nations, notably of the Portuguese, and 
served as a stimulus for their great voyages of discovery. Besides, 
when the Moors whose enterprise had filled Europe with eastern 
luxuries were finally expelled from the Iberian Peninsula, Ote flow 
of eastern products into Western Europe was interrupted, and 
tlus was another reason for the search for a sea route to the 
East. 

Tlie search was intensified during the reign of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, who, as Grand Master of the Order of Christ, liad 
large revenues under his control (o spend in the cause of trade and 
religiofl. £>om Pedro, his brother, was a great traveller and he 
had, in the course of a great journey lasting weIlo«r twelw j'cars, 
acquired an invaluable map of the world prepared by Marco Polo. 
Europe, in those times, did not have any clear idea as regards the 
situation of the famous countries of the East—India, China and 
Ceylon—which produced silks and spjccs. A map of the East made 
by the greatest traveller known to the Middle Ages was indeed of 
immense value. 

Between 1416 and 1441, every year, Dom Henry sent out two 
or three stups along the west coast of Africa. It was vaguely con¬ 
jectured, that the Indian Ocean could be reached by sailing down 
the west coast of that continent. One of the earlier expeditions 
had reached Cape Non; another (Uscoscred the Islands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira. In 1434, Cape Bojador was doubled by yet 
another of these expeditions, and this gave rise to the hope and 
assurance of a passage to India—the goal of all these enterprises. 
In anticipation of success Dom Henry secured in advance a Bull 
$ 
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The Quest 

from the Pope conferring on him and his successors in perpe¬ 
tuity, a concession of all the lands that might be discovered beyond 
Cape Bojador “includmg India”. 

These expeditions succeeded among other things in establishing 
a flourishing slave trade on the West African coast. The captured 
Negroes were converted to Christianity before they were sold in 
the home markets. The discovery of the Azores was niade in 1433,* 
and this was soon followed by the discovery of Cape Verde 
Islands. 

But Dom Henry did not liw to sec the fulfilment of his dream 
—the discovery of India. 

After his death in 1460, his nephew King Alfonso V continued 
the quest. From the information gained from numerous travellers 
he projected a map of the world showing the Indian Ocean and 
some of its islands—a remarkable piece of work completed after 
three years’ labour in 1464. He sent a few caravels down the coast 
of Africa as far as Sierra Leone. In 1471, the king’s explorer, FemSo 
Gomez crossed the equinoctial line and extended his discoveries 
further to Cape St. Catherine. 

It was in a spirit of hope and adventure that these explorers 
pushed their way south down the west coast of Africa. An immense 
continent lay between them and their goal thwarting their efforts 
10 break into the Indian Ocean. Historical memory loves to dwell 
on their enterprise and recalls the earlier northward navigation of 
the Phoenicians who braved the terrors of Biscay in the dim cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era and beached their vessels on the 
inhospitable coast of Cornwall for ladings of tin and pelts. From 
the remotest days of which there is record or rumour, the spirit 
of man has been pushing back his horizons to reveal the far comers 
of the earth. The fame of India was at once a call and a challenge 
to the spirit of exploration of the filleenth century explorers of the 
Western World. 

India still remained far away, elusive in a dark comer of an 
imperfectly understood world, when Alfonso died. He was succeeded 
by his son Jo5o II. Joilo II did not give up the quest. One of his 
expeditions led by Diogo CSo readied the Congo river. He brought 
back with him reports of a powerful emperor named Oganc who, 

* TTie Genoese map of I3SJ (Lorrotiaalibrsn', Florence) shons the Azores. 
The navigators of Pnnee Henry etTectually “rediscovered” or rather “found” 
the Azores. 
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accori^g to rumours, lived ut the deep interior of Africa. Popular 
imagmation at once identified Ogane with. Jeovanni, Prester John,' 
and the old legend receivedfresh confirmation and wider currency. 
The Prete tvas, in medieval European imagination, the king magni¬ 
ficent, a great knight of Qiristianily to whom the kings of the 
East, including those of India, owed allegiance. The spread of 
Christianity and the development of the Indo-European trade, it 
was hoped, could be secured through an alliance with this powerful 
emperor, and Joao II sent expeditions, both by land and sea, to 
seek the country of Prester John.* 

Both the land and sea expeditions achieved notable success, 
memorable even in an age of great geographical discoveries. Indeed, 
the expedition by land proved even more successful than that sent 
out by die sea. 

Jo5o Peres de Covilhao and Alfonso de Paiva, two of the emis¬ 
saries despatched by Jo3o II, having reached Aden, parted com¬ 
pany, the former engaging himself to discover the route to India 
and the latter undertaking to seek the land of Ethiopia where, 
according to recent reports, the Prete had his court. CovilliSo, 
embarking on an Arab vessel, reached the coast of Malabar and 
indeed set lus foot in Calicut, where he saw "great quantities of 
Pepper and Ginger”. Tliereafter, he returned to Aden and thence 
proceeded South to Sofala. Here, he met many Arab sailors from 
whom he gathered a first hand account of the trade, the sea route 
and the situation of the more important islands of the Indian 
Ocean. On his return to Cairo, he transmitted this valuable in¬ 
formation to his king and pointed out that if the ships which traded 
with Guinea were to continue their course, they might gain a 
passage to the eastern seas. This piece of information confirmed 
the theories which had been entertained till then and gave a greater 
incentive to the eastern enterprise. Alfonso de Paiva died in the 
course of the journey, and it now fell to CovilhSo’s share to seek 
the land of the Prete. The search took him to Ethiopia, where he 
not only met the great king but also won the king's confidence. 
The court of Prester John was not far from Zeila. Tliis most remark¬ 
able traveller was not destined to return to his country. He lived 
the rest of his days in Ethiopia in great honour and wealth. 


‘In the frontispiece of a poptilar Italian poem on Prester John by GuUano 
Dati (1445-1524) Bishop qt^t, Icon in Calahna, the following title is given: 
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It was Bartholomeu de Diaz, one of the brave seamen sent out 
by King Joao II, who, proceeding down the west coast of Africa, 
rounded for the first time the Southern Cape of that continent 
without knowing it. He encountered heavy storms at the cape, but 
the intrepid captain sailed on in spite of the entreaties of his sailors 
to turn back. Diaz, however, did not venture into the Indian Ocean 
but returned to Portugal in 1487 after having been on the voyage for 
seventeen months, and reported to the king. The king not only knew 
his geography but also the significance of tlus voyage. He renamed 
the stormy cape (Cabo Tormentoso) the Cape of Good Hope. 

When King Jo3o died in 1495, he vras succeeded by King Manoel. 
Abraham Zakut, a Jewish mathematiciaa and astrologer of renown, 
having examined the king's horoscope and finding it favourable to 
the discovery of a sea route to India, the king continued the 
efforts of his adventurous predecessors. The construction of three 
ships of a special design capable of long and hazardous voyage in 
the Indian Ocean started by King JoSo was completed, and they 
were made ready for another venture. The king chose Vasco da 
Gama as the commander of this expedition. The fieei consisted of 
four ships, the 'Sao Gabriel (120 tons), the Sao Raphael (100 tons), 
Berrio (50 tons) and a store ship of 200 tons burden. The whole 
force in this fleet numbered 160 men. The Sao Gabriel was com¬ 
manded by Vasco da Gama. His brother Paulo da Gama and 
Nicolao CoeUio commanded the other ships. 

The ships were constructed on designs prepared by Bartholomeu 
dc Diaz and Jo3o Infante, who, having doubled the Cape knew 
better than anyone else the best style of ships suited for the purpose. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon has preserved a des¬ 
cription of the Sao Gabriel. 

‘The appearance of this vessel was of a most irregular shape. 
In the bay there was a large forecastle, and the stem was con¬ 
siderably raised above the water-line, this conjunction of forms 
giving the ship the enormous floating power and great strength, 
but as regards nautical conditions, of a very deficient character.’ 

It would appear from drawings and documents, believed to be 
authentic, that the dimensions of the Sao Gabriel were as follows: 


‘Length at water-line, 19m.5; extreme length, 25m.60; beam 
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8n3.5, or about one third of the ettremc length; draught forwar<^, 
Im.70: draught insert 2m.30. Tho tonnage of the Sao Gabriel 
is stated in records to have been 100 tons and was supposed to 
ha%c carried, when fully eQuipped, 178 tons. The rigging consisted 
of three masts, and a pole in the bow answering the purpose of 
a bow-sprit, the sails being six in number, s-ir., mainsail, foresail, 
Ttuzen, spritsail and the two topsails. Tlte Sao Gabriel carried an 
armament of 20 guns, and on main-lop mast a white flag with 
the Portuguese arms of the time of Don Manocl. Besides this, 
she bore at the top, the <lisUncti« red flag of a CapUin-Mor.'* 

The ships were well-provisioned. A detailed account of the 
ship's lading is available. Apart from spare tactic and sets of sails, 
munitions, stores of food and water, the king supplied tlie ships 
with plenty of all sorts of rocrehandise, much silver and gold and 
costly giAs for presentation to the mlcrs of the countries, where 
they might put into port. There were slaves loo, “who knew all 
the languages which might be fallen in with'*. The ship had a 
priest for confession and an apothecary to attend to the sick. 

Thus on the 25ih March of the year 1497, the expedition set 
sail from Belem. While rounding the Cape, Vasco da Gama cn» 
eountcred a violent storm. The crew made proposals to turn back 
and even conspired to mutiny, but the bold navigator “threatened 
to throw overboard anyone who might speak of such a thing, as 
he had sworn that he would not turn back one span’s breadth 
until he had obtained the infonnation he had come to seek”. The 
storm continued. On board the Berrio a mutiny was hatched but 
Vasco da Gama seized the ringleaders and suppressed the con¬ 
templated rising. 

On Christmas Day the cxpcdjiion came in sight of land on the 
east coast of Africa. The land was therefore called Terra de 
Natal. The Berrio was declared not sea-worthy and beyond repair 
and it was decided to break her up to repair the oUier vessels. 
Pursuing the voyage on the 24th February 1493, with only two 
ships {the store-ship having been already dispatched back to Portu¬ 
gal under the command of Nunes after storing away the supplies 
in the other vessels) the expe^tion arrived at Mozambique in the 
following month. 
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In those days there was considerable traffic on the Indian Ocean. 
A large number of vessels annually crossed the Arabian Sea from 
the African or Arabian coast to India and Ceylon or sailed to 
countries farther East. Whfle in these waters, Vasco da Gama had 
the good fortune to fall in with a Moorish broker, Davane, from 
Gujarat, who knew the Indian Sea very well and was also an expert 
pilot. To this man Vasco da Gama was much indebted for the 
success of the expedition, for Davane give him not only expert 
pilotage but by his good counsel saved the Portuguese from the 
dangers of Arab jealousy. At Melinde the Portuguese established 
cordial relations with the king. The king gave them two pilots, 
who had orders to guide the Portuguese ships to India. 

Vasco da Gama set sail from Melinde on the 6th August 149S. 
After twenty days' voyage, they saw on the eastern horizon a 
large blue mass which, on a closer approach, became clearly defined 
as the famous landmark of the Kolaihiri kingdom—Mount Deli.' 
Coasting along within sight of land, the pilots “finally cast anchor 
off the town of Capocate,* which stood two leagues to the North 
of the great city of Calicut”, and the goal of the expedition tvas 
reached, not without dangers and hardships, after an eventful 
voyage, on Sunday, the 26tli August 1498. 

This voyage does not rank high among the voyages of explora* 
tion, for Vasco da Gama was neither the first man to roimd the 
Cape nor was he the first to cross the Indian Ocean. From the day 
of Hippalus the Indian Ocean was criss-crossed with sea-lanes 
along which ships had plied regularly every season. It would be 
wrong, therefore, to call this a vopge of discovery. In fact, the 
only discovery Vasco da Gama may be credited with was the dis¬ 
covery of these existing sea-lanes along which he was conducted 
by the courtesy of an Indian pilot. Thou^ the voyage has no great 
significance as an act of exploration, it had very serious and far- 
reaching consequences on the history of Asian nations. It is with 
one sector of it that we shall concern ourselves in the following 
chapters. 


*fCarpat or Kaj'pa fitavu. 
•Also called Ely. 
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Calicut 

AT THE turn of the fifteenth century the city of Calicut was at 
the height of its prosperity. It was a far*fained centre of commerce 
\isiied by the ships of every nation from China to Europe. It rvas 
here that the merchandise of China and Malacca was exchanged 
for that of Persia and Europe. 

The prosperity of Caheut was closely linked with the maritime 
imd commercial enterprise of the Arabs. Prior to the rise of Calicut 
the chief Indian marts lay farther south in Cochin and Quilon. 
The early Zamorms of Calicut undertook military expeditions and 
ananged mercantile treaties to secure for Calicut a major share of 
Indian sea trade which, after Hippalus’ discovery of the seasonal 
waftaje of the monsoons, grew into so large a volume that India’s 
trade wiUt the Far East which had till then enjoyed primacy was 
reduced to a tnckle. 

By means of viise and equitable naercanliic regulations the dynasty 
of the Zamorins had encouraged foreign merchants to resort to 
his port in large number*. From the days of the first Zamorin 
who established Calicut as tus capital in the first half of the ninth 
century to tlie lime of the visit of Abdyir-Razzak in 1442, the port 
of Calicut had gathered to itself an ever-increasing volume of 
trade. Abd-er-Razzak writes: 

‘Calicut is a perfectly secure harbour which, like that of Ormuz, 
brings together merchants from every city and from every country. 
In it are to be found abundance of precious articles brought 
thither from maritime countries.... It contains a considerable 
number of Mussalmans who are constant residents and have 
built two mosques. Secunty and justice are so firmly established 
in this city, that the most wealthy merchants bring thither... 
considerable cargo«, whidi tiiey unload and unhesitatingly send 
into the markets without UunLtng in the meantime of any neces¬ 
sity of checking the account or of keeping watch over the goods. 
.. .When a sale is effeaed, they levy a duty on the goods of one 
fortieth part; if they are not said, they make no charge whatsoever. 

14 
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. ..At Calicut, every ship, whatever place it may come from or 
wheresoever it may be bound, when it puts into this port is 
treated like other vessels and has no trouble of any Idnd to 
put up with.. 

This picture of the maritime commerce of Asia presents a strik¬ 
ing contrast to what we witness in Europe in the fifteenth century. 
For one thing the commerce carried on on the Indian Ocean was of 
so great a magnitude and its arteries so far-reaching and so well 
and regularly supplied that the European commerce of the same 
period appears both timid and meagre in comparison. The Indian 
Ocean was not infested by pirates to the same degree as were the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel. Piracy in the Mediterranean 
regularly preyed on that trickle of retail trade in eastern goods 
which Venetian and Genoese galleys carried to Western Europe. 
It was so great a menace to sea-borne trade in Europe that, sur¬ 
prising as it may seem, it was cheaper to send goods from London 
to Venice by the overland route up the Rhine and across the Alps, 
than it was to send them by sea. The expenses incurred to provide 
defence against pirates were heavy. Great battles were sometimes 
fought between merchants and pirates.* 

Piracy was not easy to suppress, because the distinction between 
pirate and merchant was often slight. In a large number of recorded 
instances the two callings were combined, ^nsequently. in some 
of the commercial treaties a ebuse had to be inserted to the effect 
that the owners of vessels were to deposit a sum of money before 
leaving the port as a guarantee of good behaviour. The amount 
was as high as twice the value of the ship and cargo. Yet another 
remedy against loss from piracy known as letters of marque was 
given to the merchants. These letters gave the right of reprisal to 
the injured party and allossed them to take the law into their own ' 
hands. But this remedy soon proved a graver danger than the 
disease. An extreme instance occurred when Emperor Fredrick 


* On the 21st August 1485, a twenty-four hours' battle s^'as fought between 
a French pirate and the entire fleet of Flanders Galleys in which 400 Venetians 
were killed. The Captain of the pirates was a French officer in the service of 
the French king! It is strange to hear that no one was punished. "In fact, the 
deed was justilicd on the ground that Venice was under a Papal interdict and 
therefore outside the law.” Sometimes, pirates boldly entered ports in search 
oC pee;;. Xtv 1495 siacws TKWitwwta sailed u® Sauthaitvpwtv w-aVK wvl caiiled 
the Venetun galleys which were at anchor off the town, seizing, among others 
the commander of the fleet and the Venetian Consul in bgland. 
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ni instigated some men on the Rhine to seize tJie goods of certain 
Milanese merchants bound for England, on the strength of a 
letter of marque granted by a former king of England to a German 
merchant. The German merchant was tlicn no longer living, but 
he appears to have transferred the right to the German king. 

Shipwrecked voyages received scant compassion in those days. 
Ships forced into port by storm were treated no better.* Besides, 
local trade rivalries occasionally flared up in European cities in 
inspired attack.s directed against the residences and warehouses of 
foreign merchants. On the night of 30th April 1493, a London 
mob made an assault on the steel-yard and attacked foreigners. 
TI\e Hansa, the biggest European trading league of those days, 
had to put up with similar diflicidlics in more than one European 
city, where they had trade establishments. 

“As the 16th century progressed, religious strife also played its 
part in stirring up inlemaUonal animosity and in providing a 
pretext for evil-doing on the sea”, says J. A. Williamson.* Though 
it was a general principle in the cotiyncrce of tlte Middle Ages in 
the interest of cheapness to encourage foreign merchants to bring 
their goods and establish their factories, when national rivalries 
arose this principle was either neglected or ignored. Such is the 
picture of European commercial practice at the turn of the 
century. 

The development of heavy and regular traffic on the Indian 
Ocean was in no small measure the result of the stem measures 
which the Indian princes took against the pirates who formerly 
infested the coastal waters, especially in the vicinity of Konkan 
and Gujarat. When Marco Polo passed Uiis way in the thirteenth 
century, these pirates were a great menace to all sliipping. However, 
by the fiAeenth century, sca-tra\cl was very largely free from 
piratical molestation. Ships of all nations, China, Pegu, Malacca, 
the Golden Chersonese, Ormuz, Egypt, Mombasa and Mozambique 
came to Calicut rcgularfy. According to Ludovico Varthenu’s 
estimate there were 15,000 forcisa-uading Moslems in the city. 
We arc further told tliat the king of Calicut did not exercise Ids 
' la January 1J06. the Archduke Philip of Castile was overtaken by a storm 
and forced to put in at Weymouth. The lung of Digland, Henry VJl, immediately 
put the Archduke in bu power aod forced him to sign a monstrously one¬ 
sided ccmmercia) treaty which was desovedly decrM, all over Europe, as 
Moehts Jntercursui. 

• Wilharason, J. A., Aforiiime fhrerprtrr V4SS—t5SS), Oxford University 
Press, London. 
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right to the wrecks of ships which, a«:ordmg to an old custom, 
not unknown in Europe, used to be claimed by the rest of the 
princes of the littoral. 

“The rapid rise of Calicut was due,” as Krishna Iyer remarks 
in his book, Tlie Zamorinsjof Calicut, “not so much to its geographi¬ 
cal advantages, nor even to the coming of the Moors and the 
Chinese, as to the character and policy of the Zamorins, which 
indu(»i them to flock to this port in such large numbers.”* 

Even as late as 1608, when Pyrard de Laval visited Calicut 
after a hundred years* exhausting war, he found it “the busiest 
and most full of traffic and commerce in the whole of India. It 
has merchants from all parts of the world, and of all nations and 
reli^ons, by reason of the liberty and security Accorded to them 
there; for the king permits the exercise of every religion and yet 
it is strictly forbidden to talk, dispute or quarrel on the subject, 
so that there never arises any contention on that score.” This 
principle, Pyrard explains, was held as a “cardinal by the 

Zamorin who sought to make his kingdom rich and of great inter* 
course”.* 

The picture of Calicut at the end of the sixtrenih century given 
by travellers does not show any diminution of its prosperity despite 
a hundred years’ war with Portugal. The trade that passed through 
Calicut was immense and there were fine mansions, mosques and 
churches, beautiful avenues of flowering trees, well laid out streets 
and spacious warehouses and workshops. The king's palace was 
enclosed in a large area a mile square surrounded by strong walls 
buttressed at intervals by strong timbers skilfully carved with 
figures and painted in bright lacquer. The houses of the nobles, 
lords and the merchants were built in the fashion of garden rillas 
and set amidst large orchards planted vdlh a variety of fruit and 
flower bearing trees. There were Jar^ tanks and innumerable 
wells to supply the population with plenty of water. Coconut 
groves and large banyan trees softened the rigours of Calicut's 
blazing sim. Pyrard speaks with a thrill of pleasure about the 
long arenue of flowering trees which led to the gates of the palace 
of the Zamorin. These trees called Arbor Triste shed their deh'cate 
_yj'ite flowers every motiving irj such large numbers that the road 

* The Kerala Polama has sa inCmsting Story niustrstiQg the booesty sod 

iotegrity of the Calicut Vises. 

* Pjrard dc Laval, fht Kefoge a/Frmfolt Pyrard ofljnol, Hakluyt Sodety, 
Loodon, I88S. 
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was covered as it were by a fragrant carpet of blossoms. These 
trees have disappeared long and nothing of that once beauti¬ 
ful avenue remains in the drab street of shops and houses which 
today boasts the name of Nadahlcavu (avenue of trees) in Calicut. 

Calicut was a large city spread along the coast. It had many 
stately mansions, wide avenues, large warehouses, temples, mosques 
and tire palace of theZamorin.Thcrcwcrc large tanks which supplied 
fresh water to the people. The citiiens of Calicut were courteous 
to strangers. Ibn Batuta has given an account of the hospitable 
treatment he got from the people of the city. Vasco da Gama, 
as wc shall soon learn, received a greater welcome. Foreign mer¬ 
chants enjojed rights and privileges which net even rite most dis¬ 
tinguished citiaens of Calicut could hope to obtain from their sose- 
reign. The only restrictions imposed upon the foreigners were 
prohibitioii of the killing of the cow and the eating of its flesh. 
The penalty for the violation of this rule was deatli. The foreigners 
settM in Calicut respected the laws of the king and the usages of 
the people. 

There was security and order In Calicut. His Majesty’s customs 
lay light as a feather on the proceeds. On articles that were not 
sold in the market at Cabcul there was no levy. The sea was open 
to all who could sail, the port welcomed the ships of every nation. 
Tlic king established large warehouses wherein the goods could 
be stored safe under a Nayar watch and ward paid from the public 
treasury. 

It is necessary to give this account of Calicut and the condi¬ 
tions wliich prevailed there, so as to enable the reader to form a 
true estimate of the nature of rortuguese transgression which 
soon followed. It is also necessary to add a word here about the 
rivalries that existed in and outside Calicut, for without this, the 
behaviour of the neighbouring kings and the Moslem factions of 
Calicut might become uninlclUpble. 
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Pepper Politics 

The arrival of the Portuguese in Indian waters spread alarm 
among the foreign Moslems whose trade, established over centuries 
of enterprise, was now threatened with ruin. The monopoly of the 
pepper and spice-trade hitherto enjoyed by the Arabs was challenged 
by the Portuguese who, being the only European nation that knew 
the sea route to India, now sought to wrest that monopoly for 
themselves. The Portuguese were able seamen and possessed supe- 
Tioiity of armainent. Besides religious rancours as old as the Cru¬ 
sades would now be transferred from Europe to Asia, from Castile 
to Calicut and the Moslems feared for their trade and lives. 

^ Vasco da Gama had already experienced the hostility of the 
Moslems both at Mozambique and Mombasa. This was but a 
feeble foretaste of that bitter commercial rivalry and sharp religious 
and racial antagonism that were soon to develop is eastern waters 
and involve the fates and fortunes of nations in a manner they 
least dreamed. Between Mombasa and Melisde, Vasco da Gama 
had overhauled an Arab sambuk and captured it.* By all standards 
it was an act of piracy. The following extract quoted from the 
Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama gives a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the incident and the reader can judge for himself. 

‘At break of day (April 14) wc saw two boats. ..and at once 
gave chase svilh the intention of capturing them for we wanted 
a pilot who would guide us where we wanted to go. At vesper 
time we came up with one of them and captured it, the other 
escaping towards the land. In the one we took, wc found 17 
men, besides gold and silver as well as a young woman who 
was the wife of an old Moor of distinction.** 

But Vasco da Gama might have had his justification, for the 
Portuguese had met with unfriendly treatment at the former port. 

• Correa, Gasiw, The Three Voyages of Vasro da Cama, translated from 
the Lendas Da India of Gasper Correa br the Hon. Henry Stanley, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1869. 

• op.Cit. 
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Along the coast, from Dabtil to Cochin, wherever there were 
settlements of Moslem traden, they assiduously circulated cMg- 
gerated accoiuits of Portuguese pinwy, Tlicir object was to dis¬ 
courage the Hindu and Mos1«r kings of the coastal region from 
entering into mercanlfle relations with these formidable European 
rivals. The Portuguese Captain had, therefore, to invent a story 
to account for his presence in these waters to allay the fears that 
might be entertained by the people of Calicut, He gave out that 
his ships had been separated from many others by a storm and 
that he had come to seek them there. Davane, the Gujarati broker, 
was sent to the king. The audience was fruitful. His Majesty allowed 
the Portuguese to land their merchandise and commence trade. 
The king sent them presents of fruits and fowls, as a token of lus 
goodwill—a customary courtesy to calling ships. 

The foreign Moslems to whom these proce^ngs were distasteful 
tried to prevent the establishment of a Portuguese warehouse at 
Caheut. The cadi or Moslem priest of Calicut and Koja Kasim, 
the factor of the sea, made ceaseless attempts to prejudice the mind 
of the king against the Portuguese. To this end they bribed the 
long’s officers witli rich presents requesting them to represent to 
the kmg that the foreigners were not merchants but spies who hate 
cotae with plans to conquer the country for tlieir lang. These 
efforts, however, were not successful, and they used their great 
influence m the market to spoil Portuguese trade. The Portuguese 
landed a small store of their merchandise and began to buy and 
sell. Correa lets us into the secret of the tricks of Portuguese trade. 
“They allotvcd thentseKcs to be thought simple rather than wary 
in these transactions, accepting goods at more than double their 
value and giving excess vvcighl on all they sold.” This strange 
mercantile behaviour alarmed the foreign Moslems all the more. 
They represented to the king’s goci/ that the Portuguese were 
really robbers as they did not a{^ar to possess even ordinary 
mercantile prudent and that they should be Jailed and their ship* 
burnt. 

The gazil did not dare to give the king these counsels, for we 
leam that the king, soon after, sent hostages to the ship to enable 
Vasco da Gama to vial his palace. The visitors received a warm 
welcome. An enormous crowd revived them with every mark of 
hospitality. The procession set out preceded by many trumpel^ 
and saebuts sounding all the way; and one of the Nayars carried a 
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caliver which he fired off at intervals. There went in the procession 
at least 3,000 armed men and the multitude of spectators at the 
doors and windows and on the roofs were quite innumerable. 
The General was well pleased at the reception and said pleasantly 
to those of his company, “They little think in Portugal how honour¬ 
ably we are received hcre.”^ 

They arrived at the palace. They had to pass through several 
courts before they came to the gale of the house where the king 
resided. Here, they were met by the Chief Brahmin (Talappanna 
Namputiri) who embraced the General and conducted him and 
his people into the great hall of audience, “surrounded with seats 
of timber raised in rows above one another like our theatres, the 
floor being covered by a carpet of green velvet and walls hung with 
silks of various colours”. The Portuguese bear witness to the wealth 
and magnificence of the Court of the Zamorin, the abundance of 
gold and silver and the discipline of the men-at-arms. 

‘When the General entered the hall in which the king sat, he 
stopped and bowed down three times according to the custom 
of the country, lifting up his hands as one that praised God. 
The king immediately nude signs for the General to draw near 
and commanded him to be seated on one of the seats.’* 

After the official reception, the king took Vasco da Gama to 
another room and with the help of an interpreter interrogated him 
closely and seemed to be satisfied with the answers. Vasco da Gama 
sent the king some cheap presents which did credit neither to 
Don Manoel nor to the Zamorin. Brass basins, branches of corals 
and mirrors must have appeared cheap and common to the king 
whose court had accumulated the glomng treasures of art and 
craft from the emporia of the civilised world—Rome, Venice, 
Byzantium, Ormuz, the Golden Chersonese and far off Cathay. 

Vasco da Gama delivered to the Zamorin a letter from King 
Manoel expressing his desire to establish a treaty of friendship 
and commerce with Calicut. The Zamorin ordered his officers not 
only to give them every assistance, but also to protect them 
from the jealousy of the foreign Moslems who were now enraged 

* “Tfet Wvs'.crtV ttve Cawyisert bf Casatfetda va Kwr’s 

CoVealon of Voyages and Travels, Vol. II, pp. 359 et wq. 

• Correa, op.cit. 
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beyond all restraint by the king's hospitable recepUon of their 

rivals. 

It is necessary here to quote Castanheda again to show how 
the Portuguese had do cause to complaui against the king’s officers 
who not only allowed them to trade peacefully but also gave ihera 
military protection. 

‘Our people were courteously received and entertained by the 
natives, and were even lodged in their houses occasionally. They 
bartered several things on shore...as freely and quietly as if 
they had been in Lisbon. Fishermen and others of the idolaters 
came off to the ships, selling fish, cocoanuis and poultry for 
biscuits and money, while others came with children merrily to 
see the ship.' 


This continued for several weeks during which time the ship had 
always some of the natives on board. 

The foreign Mosleots, seeing the king disposed to tUe 
foreigners represented to him that they were alarmed at the per* 
jrussion given to the “Portuguese robbers” to trade at Calicut. They 
pointed out that “this new friendship nii^c break the old”, and 
even threatened to leave Calicut to commercial ruin.* 

tltis was a tactical blunder for the dynasty of the Zamorins 
never yielded to threats. 

Partly as a result of the machinations of the foreign Moors and 
partly because the European goods offered in exchange found no 
ready acceptance* at Calicut where gold and silver, with which 
the Portuguese appear to have been ill provided, were in great 
demand, Vasco da Gama did not gel a full lading. In a fit of impa¬ 
tience he wrote to the Zamorin to arrange to give him spices on 
barter. The king considered his request impolite. The Zamorin 
did not expect that the great navigator would treat him like a 
trader. When the king’s officer of port demanded payment of cus¬ 
toms amounting to 600 Serasynes (£223) which had fallen in anears, 
Vasco da Gama was angry. He construed that the Nayar bodyguard 
which the kotwal had been at pains to provide for the safety of 
the foreigners, was a restraint imposed on Ids movements. Hos- 


’ Ttir KfftJa Panama 

* “They did act hnng ($pk«s etc.) as much as they 
t£»ok no merchandise with them tumsucii as suit^”, m 
113, King’s letter, Vasco da Caaia's Arst yoyege. 


could have done nor 
1 Alguos Documentos, 
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tages were detained on both sides. However, when the king learnt 
that some of his officers, influenced by the foreign Moors had 
caused min or annoyance to the Portuguese, he relented and sent 
back the Portuguese factor and his clerk, but Vasco da Gama did 
not reciprocate. He left Calicut in a temper, vowing to take revenge, 
and carried away with him the hostages of Calicut, Vasco da Gama 
was in Calicut for seventy days and he set sail on the 4th 
November 1498. 

Vasco da Gama had remained sufficiently long in Calicut to 
learn something about the politics and commerce of the country. 
The Zamorin’s southern neighbour was the Raja of Cochin. The 
two were constantly at war more or less as a matter of dynastic 
duty. To the north lay the territories of the Raja of Kolathiri 
(called Cannanore in Portuguese annals) whom the Zamorin’s 
superior military power had reduced to a state of torpor. Under 
each king were several chieftains in various degrees of insubordi¬ 
nation. The rise of Calicut as a port of intemational commerce 
and the Zaraorin’s active eocouro^ment of Arab trade in pepper 
and spices were important factors which gave him overwhelming 
power and resources. In his dynastic wars the Zamorin employed 
hired Arab soldiers.^ He commanded the services of their ships 
and secured financial assistance when he needed it. The Moorish 
merchants were only too ready to render help in order to improve 
their position in the Calicut mart. The Zamorin’s political power 
was thus supported by foreign aid with a tassel of commercial 
strings attached to it. 

A view of the internal and foreign trade of Malabar of this 
period presents certain interesting particulars. A great part of the 
internal trade was carried on as elsewhere in India on the basis 
of a system of barter of goods and services according to established 
Hindu socio-economic custom. Indeed this must have covered a 
wide area of the daily needs of the population. Money was used 
in certain sectors and in certain other types of transaction but 
cliiefly in foreign trade. Large inflow of foreign species must have 
produced somewhat of a disturbing influence on the social system 
of the Hindus, for the Hindu caste system had its customary occu¬ 
pational arrangements for the production of goods and barter 
'The damascened swords broo^t into tho couniry by Arab soldiers found 
their way into liw announM of Afalabar soMkw, They are called Urumis in 
the war ballads of Malabar and indicate their onsin in the land of the Riimis 
as the Byaniine Turks were called. 
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arrangement for their local distnbution. This disturbing influence 
of foreign money was countered by a more rigid application of 
the sanctions of caste and tcli&on. This was the picture as far as 
the bulk of the people of the land w'as concerned. 

As regards the Moslem population we have to recognise ^so 
groups, local converts to Islam and the foreign Moslem settlers. 

A great part of the former belonged to the poorer classes of the 
local populauon. By putting thcmseUcs outside tlie Hindu fold, 
they were precluded from participation in their hereditary occupa¬ 
tional arrangements of caste although they gained contractual 
freedom. But this gain was illusory as the normal as enues of pro¬ 
ductive activity m the entire area of Hindu society were closed to 
them. In coune of lime they were reduced to dependence on their 
Moslem progcniion for patronage and employment. 

Their religious ties and association with foreign Moslems gave 
them a new field of service in the mercantile towns. They took to 
trade in a variety of subsidiary roles—broker, jobber, retailer. 
The poorest contented Uiemsclvcs by scrv mg as porters and packers. 
We cannot assume that they had gained a satisfactory measure 
of contractual freedom. The ccononue powers of the Moslem 
merchant princes in close alliance with the administrative powers 
of the king's oflicefs who were usually members of the liigher 
Hindu castes reduced them to a status of perpetual dependence. 
Having placed themselves outside the scope of Hindu society, 
they had no longer any claims on it. They were left with a sense 
of being balked in their aspiration toward freedom and compe¬ 
tence in spite of their change of failh. Friction was bound to arise. 
All that was needed was the presence of a third party, a foreign 
power, to exploit iJiese difTcrcnccs to bring the sullen smoulder to 
a conflagration. 

We need to keep in mind these factors as the picture of Indo- 
Portuguesc relations unfolds in the following pages. 

Vasco da Gama sailed north along the coast. At Cannanorc 
the Raja of Kolathiri (Cannanorc territory) gave him. a great 
welcome, eager to establish friendship and commerce with the 
foreigners. He hoped to gain wealth and power with the help of 
these seamen in the same way as the Zamorin had acquired both 
with the assistance of the Moors. The astrologer-royal had pro¬ 
phesied great benefits to the state from Portuguese alliance. The 
king met Vasco da Gama on a wooden pier built for the occasion 
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and exchanged tich. gifts. The Blaja si^d a commercial treaty 
The terms of the treaty were inscribed on a gold plate and presented 
to Vasco da Gama. The Portuguese received lading of pepper 
and spices. Pleased with these developments, Vasco da Gama 
weighed anchor and left Canoanore on the 20th November 
1498. 

The basis of the major political developments and military 
action which followed Vasco da Gama’s arrival in Malabar was 
India’s export trade in pepper. The Portuguese alliance with the 
Raja of Kolathiri was a shrewd move to take advantage of princely 
jealoxisies for the purpose of establishing a rival pepper mart at 
Cannanore. Within a few years Vasco da Gama’s successor secured 
the friendship of the Raja of Cochin and established another 
factory where pepper was the clucf commodity. This rivalry in 
the pepper trade grew bitter as the Portuguese designs to establish 
a pepper monopoly took shape. The political moves and counter¬ 
moves which followed were indeed a long and keenly contested 
struggle for pepper. 

Great was the national rejoidog in Portugal when the ships 
returned, and all dressed out with flags, put is at Belem. This 
memorable voyage, destioed to have momentous results in Asia 
and Europe, was the culmination of a great unceasing quest begun 
heroically two centuries earlier and pushed forward, stage by 
stage, with unremitting enterprise by a succession of intrepid ex¬ 
plorers. Rich rewards were given to all who ^d a part in this 
expedition. The value of the cargo was assessed at sixty times the 
expenses incurred on the voyage. The king conferred on Vasco 
da Gama the title of “Don", and 20,000 crusados and several other 
privileges. 

The king accompanied by the queen wnt in solemn procession 
to Sao Domingo to render thanks to the Lord and listened to a 
grand sermon preached by Calcadiloh on the subject of the dis¬ 
covery of India where, he said, honour and profit awaited adsen- 
turous Christians. 

The news and the significance of the discovery of the Cape- 
route to India spread all over Europe. Portugal became important, 
for she alone knew the route by which untold wealth could be 
gained. Indeed, she took every precaution not only to keep that 
knowledge to herself, for every detail and circumstance of the 
voj-age was Jong shrouded in sec r ecy, but also to secure for her- 
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self exclusive rights over the fruits of discovery by means of a 

Papal confirmation. 

The king of Portugal added to Ws name the title of “Lord of 
the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia 
and India”,—a title which was confirmed to him by a Bull of 
Alexander VI in 1502. The ecdesiastical world saw in this event 
opportunities for the conversion of large masses of heathens. It is 
significant that succeeding Portuguese expeditions conveyed to 
India clerics in ever-increasing numbers. According to a doctrine 
received in the Middle Ages the Popes had power to dispose of 
newly found lands. By an earlier Bull of Pope Alexander VI (4th 
May 1493) the countries lying to the west of an ima^nary mete- 
dian line at the distance of three hundred and seventy leagues to 
the west of Cape Verde and the Azores were adjudged to be the 
rightful possession of the king of Spain, wWle those lands lying to 
the eastward of that great circle should belong to the king of Portu¬ 
gal. It was perhaps forgotten that these lands were not, in most 
cases, res nullius, but countries inhabited by civilised peoples with 
settled forms of govemmeots and immemorial commerce. 

The Bull placed an obligation upon these kings to propagate 
the Catholic religion in the new lands discovered “ai a condition 
of being allowed to hold them on conquest with the Papal sanction 
and benediction”. On the 2Stb August 1499, King Manoel wrote 
letters to the Pope and the Cardmal Protector praying for the 
Pope's confirmation of the old BuU. To the Cardinal Protector the 
king wrote: 

‘Whereas by Apostolical grants (Bull of Alexander VI dated 
Rome 1497, Kalendar of June) we enjoy rery full the Sovereignty 
and dominion of all we have discovered, in such maimer that 
little or nothing else seems needed, yet would it please us.. • 
that after you shall have handed our letters to the Holy 
Father, it may please you to obtain His'Holiness’s renewed 
approval and declaration in such a form as may best appear 
to you.’ 

A month earher, the king had written to the king and queen 
of Castile conveying the official tidings of the discovery of India 
that it was Ws wish to convert the people of India to the Catholic 
faith, “so as to destroy the Moors of those parts”. 
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‘Moreover, we hope, with the help of God, that the great trade 
which enriches the Moors...throogh whose hands it passes 
without the intervention of other persons.. .shall in consequence 
of our regulation be diverted to the natives and ships of our 
own kingdom, so that henceforth all Christendom shall be able, 
in large measure, to provide itself with these spices and precious 
stones.’ 

The expedition look two long years to retuni to Belem, Vasco 
da Gama had lost his brother Paulo da Gama and half his crew 
in this long voyage. The king made ample compensation and re¬ 
warded him richly. An annuity of 300,000 reis was conferred on 
him and his descendants in perpetuity. 

He was appointed Admiral of India and granted the privilege 
of sending annually by the Royal Vessel 200 crusados to India to 
be laid out in merchandise. After his second voyage to India to 
be narrated later the amount of annuity was increased to 400,000 
reft. He had been promised the title “Conde” by the grateful king 
but this, we learn, was not conferred till 1518.* 


‘ Appendix ‘A* 114, copy of letter from Use Torre de Tombo. The Almininto 
Amtfeo wrote a letter to the tint threatening to leave Poringal, if the title ‘Conde' 
wti* not conferred on him. The kini; wrote tack; “We oiiler you to reman 
in our kingdom up to tlw end of December of the present year (1518) and we 
TOpe by that tune you wilt haie seen thectiof you are about to commit.'' The 
king ordered the Duke of Burganca to vacate Vidi^ueira to placaie the irascible 
aailor. But da Gama had to suircodef his peosioa in exchange. 
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A CRCAT part of th« history of Mabbar since Ihc end of Uie reign 
of U\c fast of the Pennnais we can read onJy on the Wood-smeared 
pages of the dynastic svars eatried on with savage vigour as a 
raatier of pious duty by the three princes of Cochin, CaL'cut and 
Kolaiiuri (Cannanorc). In course of lime Kolalhiri appears to 
iiave gone on the defensive. Vetations along the nortliem frontier 
of Ills territory left him witlt no great zest for military adventures 
in the land of Calicut. The Zaraorin continued to make incursions 


into CoeWn Jeiritory, often on flippant pretexts. These adventures 
must has'fi appeared generally satisfactory to ail participants—the 
princes and their Nayar soldiery. Tliey would have deemed their 
traditional occupation gone, if they had no opportunity for raid 
and plunder. Therefore, it was not surprising that the Portuguese 
seized the tempting opportunities that lay before them for estabUsh* 
ing their power. Indeed earlier in the history of Malabar the Arabs 
had acted somewhat in the same manner selling their swords, 
ships and services to the Zamorm to raise lum above the other 
kings of MaUbar. There was however a difTcrenec. The Portuguese 
adopted crude and savage methods and they estranged even those 
of our countrymen who were not too unwilling to sec the interests 
of OUT comitry e.rchanged for a mess of Portuguese pottage. Besides, 
the Portuguese were overcome by religious urges tvhich would 
not permit them to leave the heathen alone. The increasing number 
of clerics they brought in their ships to India constituted a task 
force dedicated to the winning of native souls to tile Faith. This 
was partly a political move. The king of Portugal could thereby 
win the support of the Pope and thus gain the solace of saving 
his pepper monopoly from violaUon by the rest of the Catholic 
nations of Europe. 


Besides it was surmised, not unreasonably, Utat in those days 
■of strong religious loyalties a local Christian population would 
prove handy and helpful to the temporal ambitions of a Christian 


power, and thereby counter, in some measure, the advantages 
enjoyed by their Arab rivals who had brge numbers of local Moslem 
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converts in and around tteir mercantile settlements. Tlie rigours 
of Hindu caste rules brought a continuoiis stream of social refugees 
to the portals of any faith that was prepared to receive them as 
converts. 

Logistics and geopolitics were the other reason. The Arabs 
enjoyed overwhelming advantages in the Indian trade. Their home 
ports were closer to India. The local chieftains were friendly. 
Their ties of trade were ancient. The Portuguese had to make a 
perilous voyage of eight months as against the monsoon run of a 
month which the Arabs took to make the Malabar coast. The 
Portuguese resolved wisely to secure footholds on the soil of India. 
A friendly hinterland became a further necessity. They soon foimd 
that the very circumstance of their participation in the Indian 
trade brought along with it political commitments which needed 
to be supported by miUtary action. 

The political dissensions and social divisions of India were an 
invitation to any foreign power for the temporal and religious 
conquest of the coxmtry. In our sad and shameful history it was 
these two factors which again and again betrayed our people to 
a foreign yoke. 

The tale of the t\vo cities, Calicut and Cochin, is the tale of that 
betrayal. It is all the more deplorable because it was •umntentioiial. 
It was only the incredible folly of the Portuguese in their relations 
with the Indian people that was responsible for their colonial 
decline. 

'Portuguese policy in the Indian Ocean aimed at a monopoly 
of the eastern trade by exercising a command over the sea routes 
so as to prohibit competitive navigation. 

European rivalry was prevented by apostolic intervention. Indian 
and Arab trade could be eliminated easily, as the Portuguese 
possessed better weapons and ships. Because the Portuguese placed 
great reliance on these two factors, all that they required was a 
chain of fortresses along the coast to serve them both as bases 
and mercantile factories. Portuguese never fomed any other than 
mercantile establishments in India, which they erected on the 
coasts without extending them into the interior. Naturally these 
footholds were precarious. They did not think of establishing 
colonies, of the working of imncs or of the cares of agriculture. 
They carried on the commerce by means of fleet which the Govern¬ 
ment regularly despatclied at fixrf periods. 
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The king of Portugal olTcrcd hi% merchants the unaltracthc 
priMlcge of trading with India m Ihcir own ships, prosided they 
paid a fourth of the profits to the king's treasury and undenook 
not to deal in spices which remained a crown tnonopofy. B«f the 
mcrclianis of Lisbon were unenterprising and did not accept the 
otfer. They also neglected the profitable traffic of the distribution 
of these eastern products through Europe, and it was the Dutch 
who engaged themsches m this gainful branch of industry. 

The next expedition to Calicut which came in 1500 was com¬ 
manded by Pedro Aharez Cabral. TJie king instructed Wm to 
establish a treaty of commerce with the Zamorin and a force con¬ 
sisting of thirteen ships, ample armament and 1.200 men was des¬ 
patched to overawe the Moors. Eight Franciscan fnars and sescral 
Chaplains went with the expedition. Arriving ni Calicut on the 
30lh August, Cabral h.sd an audience with the new Zamorin.* 
They exchanged rich presents and concluded n treaty of friendship 
and commerce. The Portuguese were permitted to set up a factory, 
of which Ayres Correa, with vesemy Europeans, w.x$ in charge. 

‘Our factory \ says Castanheda ) had tolerably good fortune m 
conducting its trade by the assistance of Cosabcqutn (Koya 
Pakki), and the natives, finding the factory favoured by the 
Zamorin. behased so scry cisilly to our people that they could 
go about wherever they pleased, with as much freedom and 
safety as m Lisbon.' 


This m.in, Koya Pukki. was the head of the native Moslem 
faction and appears, from all accounts, to have been at enmity 
with the foreign Moslems of Cairo and Ormuz and for good reasons. 
The role of the native Moslems used to be that of a middleman in 
the commercial transactions of Calicut. Being natives, they had 
alfinitics of race and tradition with the growers and the manufac- 
lUTcrs of Malabar. But os they were not possessed of any consi¬ 
derable capital, they were always at the mercy of the rich foreign 
mcrdiants from whom many of them were, no doubt, obliged to 
borrow. Being ot a disadvanugc, they did not get a fair deal in 
the enormous volume of business transacted annually at Calicut. 
These native Moslems were the dianncl tlirough which foreign 


* According to K. V. Krishna Iyer's tut In The Zamnrins ofCalim, ihe nim« 
of ihc Zantom hm mgnoU frem tSOOxo ISIS was Mans Vihrama, p, SJa. 
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goods were tfctributed cither on barter or for money among the 
people. The foreign Moslems demanded too high a price for these 
objects of lAuniry to leave any bnt the most meagre profits for 
those engaged in their distribution. Besides, we learn, the foreign 
Moors in their pride of race, wealth and culture, had conducted 
themselves arrogantly towards the native Moplas. 

So, it was not strange that the native Moslems saw their oppor¬ 
tunity in the arrival of the Portuguese and seized it. The Portuguese 
gave them a better price for the commodities than what the Cairo 
merchants were willing to give. 1/ the ^unorin allowed the Euro¬ 
peans a factory, the Moplas would sell thtm the spices they needed. 
The Cairo merchants put up the prices by cornering the stock. 
Koya Pakki collected cargo for the Portuguese ships, but it came 
in small quantities. This act of a fellow Moslem was naturaUy 
resented by the Cairo merchants. At this time there took place 
another incident which further alarmed the foreign Moslems. The 
Zamorin who wanted to test the valour of the Europeans had 
asked Cabral to capture a Cochin ship that passed the port with¬ 
out paying the customary dues. Cabral seiz^ the vessel; and the 
incident so pleased the king that he bestowed generous rewards 
on its captors. 

The foreign Moslems were lUled with fear at the growing influ¬ 
ence of the Portuguese at the court, and they proceeded in a body 
to the palace to express their indignation at the enexjuragement 
given to these strangers. They reminded the king of their past 
services to the city and warned him lliat the house he had given 
to the Portuguese, they would convert into a fort to make war upon 
him. They warned him that if he did not listen to their advice, they 
would go to other ports and leave Calicut to commercial neglect. 
The Zamorin gave an evasive reply and allowed the Portuguese 
to stay. But Cabral was tactless and provoked an incident which 
was destined to have serious consequences on policy and events 
for over a hundred years. 

in spite of the support of Koya Pakki, pep^t and spices came 
to Cabral but in a slow trickle. Cabral was in a hurry to complete 
lading and return. He got cargo for only two ships. He wrote to 
the Zamorin requesting him to secure a cargo for the Portuguese. 
Hardly liad His Majesty recov'cred from the effects of this piece 
of Portuguese impudence when news came that Cabral had seized 
an Arab vessel that was in the harbour. The Moslems ashore 
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retaliated by attacking the Portuguese warehouse. “TIus wus done 
by one of the two factions in Calicut, that of tlie foreign 
moors under Coja Kasim and the gentiles, in opposition to the 
Malabar moors (Moplas) under Koja Beguy (Pakki) who, after 
Ayres Correa liad been killed, saved the lites of the sons of Ayjes 
Correa whom he concealed in his harem. The cause of the out* 
break had been various piratical acts of the Portuguese.*’ Ayres 
Correa and fifty-three of lUs men were killed. This happened on 
the 16th December 1500. Three Franciscan friars who were in the 
factory were killed in the uprising. Koya PakW’s faction was weak 
and could not give any direct help to the Portuguese. However, 
he succeeded in saving Ayws Correa’s children and a few Portu¬ 
guese, whom he smuggled into his house for safety. 

In addition to trade jealousies there was probably religious 
antagonism too behind this attack. Before Cabral set sail from 
Belem the king of Portugal had given him wriltcn instructions as 
to the religious pobey he was to carry out in india. In the Lendas 
Da India of Gasper Correa (here is a passage worth quoting: 

‘Before he (Admiral Cabral) attacked the Moors and idobtort 
of those parts with the materul and secular sword he was to 
allow the Priests and Monks to use their spiritual sword wHch 
was to declare to them the Gospel, with admonitions and re¬ 
quisitions on the part of the Roman Church asking them to 
abandon their idolatories, diabolical rites and customs, and to 
convert themselves to the faith of Christ.... 

•Should they be so contumacious as not to accept this Law of 
Faith and should they reject the taw of peace which ought to 
be maintained among men for the conservation of the hiunau 
kind, and should they forbid conuneree and exchange which 
are the means by which peace is conciliated and obtained, io 
that case they should put them to fire and sword and carry on 
fierce war against them.’ 

The people of CaUcut had obviously sufficient provocation. 
Cabral demanded satisfaction, but got none. He setaed ten of 
the Zamorin’s vessels to pay for the merchandise left on the shore. 
He look the law into Jus own hands and destroyed several Moorish 
ships. Next he proceeded to bombard the city. The people of Calicut 
bcought twa pieces. vsC caamtm soA niaie fecVie lepVy, wlrnxh tlid 
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no harm to the PortugiKie. The bombardment went on for two 
days. Many houses near the coast were destroyed and nearly six- 
hundred, both Nayars and Moslems, were killed. Thereafter, he 
paid a fearful visit to Pantalayini, another centre of Moslem trade 
where he killed several Moors. Learning that the Raja of Cochin 
was at enmity with the Zaraorin, Cabral set sail for Cochin, des¬ 
troying two Calicut ships on the way. 

The Raja of Cochin, the dynastic enemy of the Zamorin, wel¬ 
comed the Portuguese and entered into a treaty of friendship with 
them in return for the Portuguese promise to instal him as the 
overlord of all Malabar including the Zamorin’s dominions. They 
established a factory and took lading for the ships. There were 
other princes too, who were jealous of the Zamorin. The Raja 
of Cannanore (Kolathiri) and the queen of Quilon invited Cabral 
to their ports. 

On the 9th January 1501, while off Cochin, Cabral descried a 
vast armada of Calicut ships 'of all types bearing^upon his fleet. 
The Zamorin had not remained idle. In less than three weeks be 
mustered all the ships he could and sent a fleet of eighty ships with 
1,500 armed men aboard to punish the insolence of Cabral. The 
Raja of Cochin placed his resources at the disposal of the Portu¬ 
guese, but Cabral disdained any assistance. For he had made up 
his mind to flee and thus save his cargo and bis men. 

. When ni^t fell he extinguished all his li^ts and stole away. 
In the hurry of lus departure, he forgot to land the Cochin hostages 
or to take leave of his new ally, “Cabral," explains a Portuguese 
account, “was cheated of a victory over the Calicut fleet, because 
a sudden storm drove the Portuguese fleet far into the sea.” This 
strange storm, however, appears to left the Calicut fleet 
untouched. Storm or no storm, Cabral’s fleet put in at Cannanore 
shortly after to take in lading and to make a treaty with the Raja 
of Camianore, another king t^riendly to the Zamorin. 

The voyage of Pedro Alvarez Cabral produced one dedsix'e result. 
It made the Zamorin a sworn enemy of the Portuguese. Portuguese 
friendship with Cannanore and Cochin introduced a new pattern of 
political and commercial rivalry in Malabar. The echoes of Cabral’s 
impolitic bombardment of Calicut, however, reserberated for over 
a hundred years along the coast and on the Indian Ocean. 

Tlie first act of Joao de Nova, who came next with a fleet of four 
ships in November 1501, was the plunder of a richly laden ship 
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When Don Vasco da Gama next came out at the end of 1502 
with a fleet of twenty ships, he was well equipped for both trade 
and war. He had five latcen-rigged caravels fomudably armed. He 
was in a position to assert Portuguese might over the Indian Ocean. 
“The ships carried 800 men-at-arms, many gentlemen of birth, 
besides captains. They also brought back with them the ambassadors 
of Cochin and Cannanore.” It was decided that the largest of these 
ships were to return laden, and the rest, fourteen in number, were to 
be stationed in Cochin and Caimanore to lord it over the Indian seas. 
Vasco da Gama had also devised a scheme of self-support, for the 
expenses on this fleet were to be met out of the prizes it would make. 

On his second voyage to India Don Vasco visited the East 
African coast to gain the friendship of the rulers and to establish 
trading posts. It was no wonder that the Sheikh of Mozambique, 
seeing the fleet’s cannon trained on his city and palace, found himself 
in a temporary mood of repentance and made amends for his 
former conduct to Don Vasco. A trading post was established at 
Sofala. He not only overawed the king of QuiloSo into allegiance 
10 the king of Portugal, but also performed an act of knightly 
virtue by carrying away a number of very beautiful QuiloSn women 
"to save them from the jealousy and the illtreatment” of the Moors. 
At Melinde he renewed and confinned' his friendship with the 
king by a fresh exchange of gifts. Having thus secured his line of 
communication, Don Vasco entered Indian waters and committed 
a crime of unparalleled barbarity. 

Off Dabul, the vessels assumed a war-Uke aspect, mounted their 
artillery and ran along the coast. Don Vasco claimed for the king 
of Portugal Uie stizerainty of the sea. “This was first formally 
notified to the king of Bhatkal, a tenant of the king of Vijayanagar. 
No ship, Moorish or Indian, could ply without the permission of 
the Portuguese. They were forbidden to bring Turks, or trade in 
pepper. Besides, no ship should go to Calicut.”* A system of passes 

‘ Dans-cfs, P. C, The Portuguese In Indus and also In W. Logan, A Manual 
of A/o/aior. 
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OT carlo: was put into force soon aHcr nnd c\cry native ship which 
pm out to sea had to taVe out a pass in order to escape being set 
upon by the Portugue<;c whose squadron patrolled the coast, 
based on Cannanorc and CoeWn. The Portueviesc were determined 
to min the immemorial sea trade of India by bmte force and rot 
by fair commercial competition. Till their arrival, the seas had 
been free for all to navigate. Barroes* iuslifies this piracy—for it 
is hitlc cJ'C—With elaborate casuistry: 

‘ . .as we were masters of its seas, whoever wished to navigate, 
whether gentile or Moor, in order to do so securely and peace¬ 
fully, ashed for a safe conduct from our captains out there, 
which they commonly called Cartaz, and if this tnftdel is found, 
not proceeding from places where we had fortresses which are 
in our friendship, with jiisi title we may capture him as a/air 
prue of war. For although by common right the seas arc com¬ 
mon and open to all navigators.. .yet this law has force only 
in Europe among the Clirisiian foil. Dul with respect to these 
moors and gentiles, who arc outside the law of Christ Jesus— 
which IS the true Law. since they ore condemned in the principal 
part, which is the Soul, tlut part of them, which It animates, 
cannot be privileged wiih the benefits of our Laws,* 

This intolerant proposition, wrong both in theology and inter¬ 
national law, and superior artillery were the grounds on which 
the horrors soon to be prartiscd on nauve sliipping wxrc justified. 

Vasco da Gama must have found BiuitLal a fair harbour, “a 
great port from whence rice, iron and sugar were transported to 
all parts of India" and levied a inbutc. It seems strange that the 
great king of Vijayanagar to whom the port belonged submitted 
to this affront. Coasting south, the fleet anchored in the Bay of 
hfad.ayi near Mount Eli in Malabar. 

Off Mount Eli, Vasco committed an act of piracy which, in 
cold cruelly, remains unequalled in tlw grim annals of buccaneering. 
Let us have the narrative in the very words of Correa: 

‘As the fleet was on iu way to Cannanorc, before reaching 
Mount Eli, a gust of wind struck it, wiiich sprung the mainmast 
of tlic ship Lcitoa Esmeralda. On account of this, d.i Gama 
‘Barrocs Joao De, Da /tsia, Deead 1 tiv. IV, Cop 1. 
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anchored in the bay of Madayi, because he saw there several 
Moorish ships in order to get a mast of them.. ..While they 
were at this work, one day at dawn, ^ere came a large ship of 
Calicut which came from Mekiah* with much wealth and fell 
in with the caravels which were on the watch out at sea. In this 
ship came the owner, who was the chief merchant and richest in 
Calicut. The ship was coming from the offing to make Mount 
Eli. The caravels went to it and made it come and anchor close 
to the Captain. Major, who on learning that it was from Calicut, 
ordered the men to go and pillage it.* 

There were over 400 pilgrims on board, including women and 
children. The owner who was the brother of the factor of the sea 
at Calicut was one of the passengers. The wealth carried in the 
ship would have sufficed to ransom every Christian slave in the 
kingdom of Fez and even then leave a handsome balance. The 
passengers offered all this wealth to save their lives. Javar Beg, 
the ambassador of the Sultan of Egypt, was on board on his way 
to negotiate a treaty with the ^morin. To save his life and those 
of the passengers, he promised Vasco da Gama a free lading of 
spices and pepper for all his ships. “Sir, you gain nothing by order¬ 
ing us to be kiHed", he pleaded with Vasco da Gama. “Command 
that we be put in irons and carry us to Calicut. If there, we do not 
load your ships with pepper and spices without anything for them, 
then you may order us to be burned.. ..Consider that in war, 
they pardon those who surrender, and we do not fight. Do you 
put in practice the virtue of knighthood.”* 

Vasco da Gama was neither touched by the appeal to knight¬ 
hood nor by the piteous entreaties of the fifty women and children 
who were in the ship. He ordered that all weapons should be sur¬ 
rendered. After this was done, he plundered the ship of all its 
spices and treasure, which he transferred to his fleet. Afterwards 
he dismantled the Moorish vessel, and confining its passengers 
under the hatches, set fire to it. 

“The Mohamadens, however, extinguished the conflagration, 
collected the few arms that were left, prepared to sell their lives 
dearly, and beat off the boats sent to rekindle the flames.” “Vasco 

^ 'In PoRupMse recorits MeVhah refen to Arabia genenily and not to the 

City. 

* Jayne, Vaseo da Coma and his Smessors, p. 65. 
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da Gama," sa>s Lopes, “looked on through liis porthole and 
saw the women bringing up ihcif gold and jewels and holding up 
their babies to beg for mercy." But there was no mercy. Tlic Portu¬ 
guese tried to board the vessel, but they could not. For eight da)-s 
and nights' they fired into licr with their bombards. As they were 
on the point of giving up the attack in despair, a hunch-backed 
traitor set the ship once more on fire- The author of Calcocn esti¬ 
mates the number of victims at 380 men besides women and chil¬ 
dren, and the loot taken amounted to 22,000 ducats in cash 
and goods. This was the first and tlic foulest of the dark deeds 
commuted in Indian waters by Vasco da Gama. 

At Calicut, Vasco da Gama ignoring a friendly message sent 
by the Zamonn, demanded reparations. lie asked the king to 
banish all Moslems, which tlie king refused to do. On the 2nd 
November, the fleet drew up before Calicut and commenced a 
furious bombardment which was stopped only wlien it was pointed 
out to the Captain Major that the ships themselves were being 
damaged. 

The people of Calicut lud a few- guns made of iron which they 
dragged out and fired, but the powder was weak and the range, 
because of their liigh trajectory, was inconsiderable. "Their shots 
came like bowU", comments Barrocs in his Z>3 Asia. 

^Vhilc Vasco da Gama remained off Caheut, there appeared a 
flotilla of twenty-four Cblicut boats, all laden with rice. He seized 
these boats and their crew numbering 800. 

*He ordered his men to col off their hands, cars ord noses. 
.. .This done, their feet were tied together, and in order to 
prevent them from untying the cords with their teeth, he ordered 
his men to strike them on their mouths with their sta\cs and 
knock their teeth down their throats. They were then put on 
board, heaped one upon the lop of the other, and covered w ith 
mats and dry leaves; the sails were then set for the shore ond 
the vessels set on fire.'* 


Next he proceeded to Codiirt and by a treaty imposed on the 

'While^’'yi The Rise of Portupieie Power In India, pp. 91-2 ond Jayfe* 
y^co <ia Gama and kh Suceessors, p 66. According lo Osorio the fight listed 
till the nc«t day, though the »hole ficet was engaeed with this single vessel. 
It loox the Portuguese eight days to set fire to the «ssct. 

• Danvers, F. C., The Penuforse tn Mia, Vol. 1. p. S5. 
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Raja, he secured a monopoly of the foreign trade of his country 
and the right to establish factories wherever he wished. Thereafter 
he loaded his \-essels for the return voya^. 

The Zamorin had hardly recovered from the horror of this 
foul deed when news came to hhn of the Madayi massacre. The 
foreign merchants and the Na^rars went in a body to the palace 
and demanded that the Portuguese should be driven from land 
and sea. The Zamorin got ready a powerful fleet and commanded 
his Nayar levies to assemble at Calicut for a war on Cochin. He 
tried the channels of diplomacy to W'ean the Raja of Cochin from 
his disgraceful alliance with the Portuguese which made Cochin 
almost a dependency of Portugal. But the king of Cochin did not 
heed the words either of the Zamoiin’s ambassador or those of 
his own chieftains. As a last eflbrt, the Zamorin sent the Chief 
Priest, a Brahmin of the highest repute in his court, the Namputiri 
of Talappanna, on a diplomatic mission to Vasco da Gama. Koya 
Pakki, the head of the Moslem faction friendly to the Portuguese, 
sent his nephew to Vasco da Gama in a fast boat to warn him 
that the Namputiri was coming to spy out the strength and secret 
of the Portuguese. Vasco da Gama was capable of great dissimu¬ 
lation. He received the king’s messenger with a show of great 
courtesy. The Namputiri promised to bring about lasting friend¬ 
ship between the Zamorin and the Portuguese. Vasco showed great 
interest and appeared pleased at these proposals and the Zamorin’s 
Chief Priest felt gratifled at the success of his mission. All at once 
Vasco da Gama threw off the mask. He had the Chief Priest secured 
to the mast and tortured with hot embers to make him confess 
that he was a spy. The screanung Brahmin was in a state to confess 
anything tliat was required of him, even to swear that he was 
Pope Alexander IV if that was what was wanted. Here was a self- 
confessed spy. Vasco da Gama invented a punishment which 
suited the crime. He catised the priest’s lips and cars to be cut off 
and after sewing a pair of dog’s ears to his head, he sent him back 
to the Zamorin os a warning and an insult. 

The Calicut citizens who were clamouring for the blood of the 
Portuguese were further incensed when the insult to the king’s 
priest was made known. The merchants of Cairo promised to 
place all their resources at the disposal of the 2^morin. It was to 
be bitter war against the Pottuguere and their Indian allies. Before 
the vast crowd of Hindus and Moslems, the Zamorin, commanding 
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tbeir silence, took a solemn oath that he would “expend his whole 
kingdom, if necessary, to diiw away the foreigners”. 

In the meanwhile Vincent Sodre, the captain of a patrolling 
squadron of Vasco’s fleet, had paid a visit to Kobthiri where he 
got a welcome opportunity of ingratiating himself with the Raja. 
The Raja of Kobthiri was at that lime smarting under an insult 
at the hands of an impudent merchant of Cairo named Coja 
Mohammad who not only refused to pay the port dues but spoke 
insultingly of the king and the queen mother when his customs 
were demanded by the officers. When Vincent Sodre learnt of the 
incident, he overhauled Coja Mohammad’s sessel and collected 
the port dues. The rich merchant was tied to a post and whipped. 
These proceedings so delighted the Raja that he gave the Portu¬ 
guese the right to trade and establish a warehouse at his port. 
Besides, the king began the custom of giving a gold pewda daily 
to the Portuguese commandanu at Cannanorc for their table 
supplies. 

Is the meanwhile the Zamorin made diplomalJc overture to 
win the Rajas of Cochin and Kobthiri. his southern and northern 
neighbours to his side. Kc employed his priests who wielded great 
influence in the country. But these mc«uies did not produce any 
favourable results and the Zamorin was left alone to carry on 
his war agaiost the Portuguese. The merchants of Ciiro did not 
trade in their pons and those princes had nothing to g ?in from 
them. Besides, the foreign merchants had conducted themselves 
insolently towards them. Secure in the support of the Zamorin, 
the foreign merchants had gone out of their way to offer insult to 
them. 

The Raja of Cochin had stronger reasons not to unite himself 
with the ruler of Calicut. The Zamorins had invaded Cochin and 
forced its king to acknowledge them as the overlord. This act of 
naked aggression and the humiliating conditions the Zamorin 
had imposed upon Cochin still smarted in his mind. One of the 
conditions imposed upon the vanquished prince was that be should 
deny the Nazarene Christians all participation in trade and confer 
those rights to the Moslems of Oilicut. The Raja of Cochin, cons¬ 
trained to obey, bided Ws time. Wlh the Portuguese as his* allies 
he could yet turn the tables on the mighty king of the hills and 
/Ac nvjrer.* He had dreams of becoming the overlord of all-Kerala, 
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if theTortuguese would help. Had not the Zamorin risen to suzer¬ 
ainty and greatness with the hdp of the foreign merchants and 
Arab soldiers ? 

While Vasco da Gama was stiH in Cochin, Koya Pakki, the 
leader of the native Moslem faction of Calicut, sent a message 
to him disclosing the elaborate naval preparations that were being 
made at Calicut. The Zamorin had assembled a large fleet of all 
odd vessels he could collect. Coja Kasim and Coja Amber com¬ 
manded the fleet. Coja Amber who had recently arrived in Calicut 
from Mekka did not wish to risk his own vessels and had them 
richly freighted and sent avray to the Maldives. When Vasco da 
Gama heard of this, he ordered the squadron under Vincent Sodre 
to sail against the fleet and engage it. Under cover of this engage¬ 
ment, Vasco sailed out for the open sea with the ten ships of heavy 
burthen, fully laden, and thus made good his escape. 

The Calicut fleet came in two squadrons along the coast with 
a light land breeze. The first squadron was commanded by Coja 
Amber. There were twenty large ships and seventy fustas all sailing 
in single file. Vincent Sodre ordered the caravels to edge close 
inshore in a line. Running under all the sail they could carry, they 
flred all their guns. Sodre hung back with his ships. 

Each of the caravels carried thirty men, four heavy guns below, 
six falconets above, two of which fired astern and ten swivel guns 
on the quarter deck and in the bows. The ships carried six guns 
below on the deck, two smaller ones on the poop, eight falconets 
above, and several swivel guns, whilst the smaller pieces, which 
fired forwards, were placed before the mast. In the first engage¬ 
ment the caravel brought down the mast of the Calicut flagship 
and soon after succeeded in sinking three vessels. The caravels 
moved with great speed and came upon the second squadron con¬ 
sisting of a hundred Sambuks commanded by Coja Kasim. The 
Moorish vessels were not so heavily armed as the Portuguese cara¬ 
vels and suffered great damage. The Calicut fleet attempted to 
disengage itself but the first squadron recovering from the effect 
of the bombardment returned to its rescue. The whole Calicut 
fleet was now in the fray. The fire power of the Portuguese decided 
the issue of the battle. The Calicut fleet was dispersed. A large 
number of Moors jumped overboard and swam to the shore. Vin¬ 
cent Sodre captured several vessels. In one of them was a vast 
treasure, a gold idol set with precious stones, and several pretty 
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their silence, took a solemn oath that he would “expend lus tvhofe 

kingdom, if accessary, to drive away the foreigners". 

In the meanwhile Vincent Sddre, the captain of a patrolling 
squadron of Vasco’s fleet, had paid a visit to Kolathiri where he 
got a welcome opportunity of ingratiating himself with the Raja. 
The Raja of Kolathiri was at that time smarting under an insult 
at the hands of an impudent merchant of Cairo named Coja 
Mohammad who not only refused to pay the port dues but spoke 
insulUngly of the king and the queen mother when his customs 
were demanded by the officers. When Vincent Sodre learnt of the 
incident, he overhauled Coja Mohammad's vessel and collected 
the port dues. The rich merchant was tied to a post and whipped. 
These proceedings so delighted the Raja that he gave the Portu¬ 
guese the tight to trade and establish a warehouse at his port. 
Besides, the king began the custom of giving a gold parda daily 
to the Portuguese commandants at CUnnanorc for their table 
supplies. 

In the meanwhile the Zainonn made diplomatic overture W 
win the Rajas of Cochin and Kolathiri, his southern and northern 
neighbours to his side. He employed his priests who wielded great 
influence m the country. But these measures did not produce any 
favourable results and the Zamorin was left alone to carry oti 
his war against the Portuguese. The merchants of Cairo did not 
trade in their ports and those princes had nothing to gain from 
them. Besides, the foreign merchants had conducted themselves 
insolently towards them. Secure in the support of the Zamorin, 
the foreign merchants had ^nc out of their way to offer insult to 
them. 

The Raja of Cochin had stronger reasons not to unite himself 
with the ruler of Calicut. The Zamorios had invaded Cochin and 
forced its king to acknowledge them as the overlord. This act of 
naked aggression and the humiliating conditions the Zamorin 
had raposed upon Cochin still smarted in his mind. One of the 
conditions imposed upon the vanquished prince ivas that he should 
deny the Nazarene Christians all participation in trade and confer 
those rights to the Moslems of Calicut. The Raja of Cochin, cons¬ 
trained to obey, bided his lime. With tlie Portuguese as liis allies, 
he could yet turn the tables on the mighty king of the hills and 
ihe He had dreams of becoming the overlord of all-Kerab, 

‘The tiile of the king of CSticut 
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Pacheco’s D^ence Cochin 

The Zaiiorin in. a towering rage invaded Cochin at the head of 
50,000 Nayars. The first engagement was fought at the fort of 
Vypeen in March 1503 where Prince Narayanan, the Cochin heir- 
apparent, had posted himself with 5,000 Nayars, the pick of his 
army, to guard the strategic pass. At the sight of the vast Calicut 
army many Cochin soldiers lost heart and deserted. Among them 
were two Milanese gunsmiths. Tlie Zamorin who needed the ser¬ 
vices of gunsmiths welcomed them into Ms camp with great joy. 
Despite wholesale desertions the prince and his men bravely de¬ 
fended Vypeen until his positions were ovemm and he was him¬ 
self cut down. This circumstance changed the whole character 
of the dynastic war which became now a blood-feud to be avenged 
according to the old feudal code on the person of the Zamorin 
himself. Their main defence broken, the Cochin army fell back 
frittering its strength further in a series of delaying rear-guard 
acUon. The Calicut fleet wMch had orders to attack Cochin was 
still getting ready to sail, collecting all kinds of vessels, ships, boats 
and rafts. The Zamorin made his way forward slowly intending 
to time his arrival at Cochin with that of his fleet. 

Portuguese Mstorians say that the Calicut army consisted of 
50,000 soldiers. The figure is perhaps an exaggeration of the actual 
strength of the army. With the closer approach of the Calicut 
forces the Raja of Cochin was greatly abnned and sent a message 
to Vincent Sodre beseecMng Ms aid, but the Captain Major refused 
to help Ms ally, sajing that Ms orders were to cruise near the Red 
Sea and intercept the Arabian ships trading thence with India. 
The Raja sent the Portuguese factor, Correa, to plead and to 
point out to Sodre that the chief ground for the commencement 
of hostilities was the Raja’s refusal to surrender the Portuguese 
left under his care to the Zamorin. This appeal did not have any 
effect on Vincent Sodre, for he sailed array to the Red Sea to make 
rich prizes. He captured several sMps. but Ms owm ship was finally 
WTecked in a storm off the Curia Muria Isbnds and both Sodre 
and his brother were lost. 
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girls and children, slaves of the ridi marine merchants. Vincent 
Sodre took these as a present to the queen, leaving the rest of the 
women and merchandise to his captains as their share of the booty. 

After this victorj', Vincent Sodre remained on the coast as Cap¬ 
tain Major of the sea. All summer he cruised along the coast 
attacking and making prizes among the trading vessels of Arabia 
and India. 
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and seventy pinnaces. Portuguese gonnery made heavy inroad on 
this number. 

Durate Pacheco defended Cochin valiantly and beat off attack 
after attack. The war dragged on for five months. Calicut lost 
19,000 men together with a considerable number of ships.* The 
two princes, thereafter, concluded a treaty and the Zamoria with¬ 
drew. 

The accounts we have of the progress and tenninatiou of this 
war are confused. We, however, learn that Albuquerque was in 
Calicut in the mouth of January 1504 to negotiate a treaty with 
the Zamorin. The terms were harsh but the Zamorin agreed to 
aft the terms except to that which requited him to deliver up the 
Milanese deserters. The Moors were-rcquired to give up their 
trade with Arabia and Egypt. The Zamorin's acceptance of the 
last condition angered the Moors. Many left the city and more 
threatened to leave. Perhaps the Zamorin had his reasons to assent 
to these terms. He had by now ample proof of the disparity between 
Arab vaunt and Arab performance. They had promised a steady 
flow of reinforcement from the Moslem countries, ships and sailors 
in abundance, but no instalment of help had actually come to 
Calicut. ^Vhy should Calicut bleed io a fratricidal war to enrich 
Cairo? 

, But the treaty was short-lived, for soon after the Portuguese 
committed an act of piracy by capturing a Calicut ship that was 
carrying pepper to the port of Cranganore. His remonstrance was 
treated with contempt and the Zamorin bided his time. In the 
meanwhile Saldanah had been conducting piracy on a large scale 
in the Indian Ocean. He made many prizes, but also made enemies 
in all the places*he visited. Albuquerque left India on the 25tli 
January 1504. Hardly had he set sail when the Zamorin resumed 
his hostile attention to Cochin. 


Ttie Portuguese alv.-aj's exaggnat^ Ibe enemy losses. 
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While the war between Cochin and Calicut was going on, Don 
Manoel sent anotber fleet to India. Two squadrons under the 
command of Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin, Francisco de 
Albuquerque, were ordered to proceed to India and bring merchan¬ 
dise, They were further instructed to build a fortress at Cochin 
to safeguard Portuguese interests. A third squadron commanded 
by Antonio de Saldanah had orders to proceed to the Red Sea 
to hinder Nfoorish shipping and to stop that trickle of Indian trade 
that might escape the vigilance of the Portuguese blockade. One 
of lliesc ships had on board a soldier, Durale Pacheco, whose 
courage and leadership have hardly been rivalled in colonial history 
and to whose arming energy and generalship the Portuguese 
owed their initial success in their Indian wars. 

Fortunately for us the details of Pacheco’s famous defence of 
Cocliin have been preserved for us. The defence was spirited and 
conducted against odds which, as regards variety and magnitude, 
would have provided exhaustive examples for any text book on 
tnilitatv and naval strategy. It is needless to go into details here. 

The significant fact of the Cochin campaign that attracts our 
attention here, is thcroteofthcZamorin’sriavyof2£Oconsistingef 
a flotilla of vessels and 4,000 crew ormed vviih 5s0 pieces of cannon, 
large and small. It was principally used os a supporting arm to 
help the land army ui «s coastal or riparian operations. Albu¬ 
querque’s squadron effectively diminished its value and obliged 
it to withdraw. 

We get some interesting facts relating to the naval side of tliis 
war. Calicut ships protected themselves against Portuguese cannon 
by covering their sides with bags filled with cotton. Some of the 
parocs were linked with chiun and stationed at the river mouth 
to deny ingress to the Portuguese ships. Eight tall turrets raised 
on barges were set on fire and floated down the river towards 
the Portuguese ships in an attempt to set fire to their sails and 
tackle. Pacheco had a large number of great masts anchored 
well in front of the ships to prevent too close an approach of these 
floating incendiaries. Another fact also comes to light. The Zamorin 
had a very large number of war-paroes which came to him in 
large instalments from Calicut. In the first of these battles 160 
parocs of Calicut were engaged. In the second phase of the war 
the Zamorin committed a fleet of 2S0 parocs and in the final 
sisges the Calicuj fleet consisted of joo ] 2 r£e ships, JIO parocs 
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tians in order to take a religious res’cnge for his secular losses, 
and he hoped that Papal audiority would dissuade Don Manoel 
from undertaking further commercial enterprises in India. Venice, 
whose mercantile interests were linked with the trade of Alexandria, 
brought pressure to bear on the Pope. Accordingly the Pope made 
representations to Don Manoel. The ting of Portugal now assumed 
the shining role of the Kni^t of Christianity and declared that 
his wars against the Moslems were principally fought for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Christian faith in all heathen countries and that 
his success would extend the See of Rome over the entire world. 
Pleased with the religious zeal of Don Manoel, the Pope ceased 
his intervention. The Sultan commenced the construction of a 
fleet to war on “the Feringhecs’*. 

Don Manoel was bent on the complete overthrow of Moslem 
commerce with India and planned to capture Aden and Ormuz. 
The farthest port of Moslem trade in the Indian Ocean from which, 
with hazardous toil, the Moslems still got a freight of eastern 
spices was Malacca. Don Manoel wished to close that port to 
Moslem shipping. Portuguese mercantfle policy now look a defi- 
tvite shape. The closure or sozure of all ports, both of origin and 
destination of the eastern cargo, and the systematic destruction of 
all the carriers were decided upon. To carry out this plan the 
Portuguese required large forces stationed in India; they needed 
ports on friendly soil and a governor in the East to be in control 
of affaira for a reasonably long term. The first governor who came to 
India was Don Francisco Almeida, a vigorous but irascible old man 
with a flowing beard. He left lisbou on the 25th March 1505 with 
a fleet of twenty-two ships and 1,500 fighting men. Oa his passage 
to India he found that the piratical activities of Soarez, Saldanah, 
and Sodre had made enemies of the princes and people at every 
port. Almeida took war-like measures to restore amity, a proceed¬ 
ing in which he was assisted by the political factions of local 
Moslems. At Quiloa he drove out the usurper and restored the 
crown to Mohamed Accuomi, a friend of the Portuguese. At 
Mombasa a brisk and short engagement brought about the sub¬ 
mission of the king. At Zofala, the Portuguese took advantage 
of the succession dispute between the sons of the last king and 
favoured prince Suleman against lus brother. The news of these 
exploits reached India before his fleet hose in si^t. At Honas'ar 
the reception he got was not to his liking. He expressed his resent- 
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ON T.,t 22nd April ISW. f 

thirteen of the largest ships hmh » ^ „„„g,h in India- 

found it necessary to increase the e Portuguese prisoners 

Lopo Soarea nude an teSto surrender 

and the Milanese renegades, but as Ol ra 
them, he satisfied himself Iree hundred of 

and nighis. rmmnB a pari of the city 5 Cranganorc 

Its irdwbitanis. He led an attack several vessels- 

vvluch belonged to Calicut ^ Moors but spared 

Here he looted the houses of the leus and tJi M 

the houses of the Christians On his stay Pace ■ , 

saw a largo Moslem fleet olt Pantabim arCaUeut. svere 
Moslems, finding their interests no “L„, destroyed 

prepating to lease the country. So"“ "’^„''Srbattle that 

the Dect and stew a large number of the ,,,o 

followed. This svat a erushing blow not only to “ j.,ople 
,0 the Zamotin. It meaat the ^ IrXno 

svhosc acUve eommeteial enterpnse had helped to ennen 
of the king. It also meant the exodus of a °^.ent. 

I, is said that Soarez captured sevenreen who 

all freighted ivilh goods and treasutc, nnd bile .TO 
were gelling ready to board the vessds ',506. 

the eountty they were forced to leave. This hap^ Indian Ocean 
Portuguese action against Moslem shipping m th ^ 

began to mak. itself felt in the marts of “ fi“rt=ri« 

Sea and the trading ports along the East ““ product 

of eommetee, which, as we have seen, 'f^nd Europe, 

through their nuny branches to ,i,y of the 

now carried only a thin supply, and aEceled E ,esalt 

several nations which were engaged in its ■ 0,5 chal- 

those principally adected combmed ro *1 Sj-f Hetims of 
lenge. The Sultan of Cairo who sms “'“ffp was 

the diversion of the eastetn tmde. warned »' 3 "d,. Cbtis- 
getting ready a large army to destroy the holy places 
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A Milanese Spy in Calicut 

From the very beginning of the Indo-Portuguese war, the Zamorin 
realised that his weakness lay in armament. The manufacture of 
cannon and powder of adequate explosive strength was one of 
the foremost tasks that engaged his attention. It was to the Cairo 
merchants that the Zamorin turned for help. We also learn that 
he sent his emissaries as far as Venice to secure gunsmiths. 

Calicut was getting ready a great fleet to attack the Portuguese. 
The Zamorin secured the services of Emopean gunsmilhs and 
slupwights on terms that would have tempted even kings. These 
preparations proceeded in the greatest secrecy. His plans were to 
destroy the Cannanore base of the Portuguese with one smashing 
blow, and later turn his attention to Cochin. 

In the first great battle between Calicut and Cochin of which a 
brief account has been given already, two Milanese named John 
Maria and Peter Antony deserted from the Portuguese ranks and 
joined the Zamorin’s forces. It was a stroke of good fortune to 
the Zamorin. They had come to India wiUi a licence secured from 
the king of Portugal to buy precious stones. They Jaiew how to 
manufacture gunpowder and cast cannon. The Zamorin was 
pleased with this happy chance, took the Milanese into his service 
and set them to manufacture cannon of different types. Calicut 
artisans were engaged to leam the crafi. Soon, the ^moiin had 
not only enough artillery but he was in a position to supply guns 
to Malacca and Ceylon for use against the Portuguese. Raja 
of Cannanore, we learn, secured twenty pieces from Calicut when 
he broke with the Portuguese and laid seige to Cannanore in 1507. 

The Portuguese commanders of Cochin and Cannanore were 
keenly aware of the danger that the continued residence of the 
Milanese at Calicut would bring on them. They made several futile 
attempts to kill or kidnap them; on one occasion they were pro- 
i^sed a pardon, but the Milanese were wary. It v.-as about this 
time that a Milanese named Ludovico Varthema sisited Malabar, 
and the Portuguese employed him either to bring the two gun¬ 
smiths out of Calicut or to desise means to kill them. 
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molt by selling fire to the towTi and the ships in the port. Here 
an ambitious Konkan pirate, Timoja, made amends to AlrnoiU 
and offered his scniccs to the Portuguese croivn.* Almeida, thcrC' 
oHcr, proceeded to Cannanorc, where a minister of Narasimlia 
Raju of Vjjayanagar is said to have met him (o propose an ailiance 
of marriage between his master’s daughter and the king of Portu¬ 
gal's son! The governor constructed forts in some of these ports 
and left garrisons for their defence. Finally he established his 
residence in Cochin. 


fc ‘his Timoja svho rwvatleO on AtbuquerQue to niiack Goa. i!« 

topca to gam inegoyemonhipof Goa butdnt not get it. This w narrated 
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the idolaters by which thqr mi^t cast brass cannon of suffi¬ 
cient bigness to receive a charge of 105 cataros or measures of 
powder. At this time also there was a Jew in Calicut who had 
built (for the Zamorin) a handsome brigantine in which were 
four large iron cannon, but providence, soon after, gave him 
his due reward and he was drowned, while bathing in the river. 

‘God knows how earnestly I endeavoured to persuade them 
never to make any more guns for the infidels in contempt of 
God and to the great detriment of our most holy faith.’ 

“Varthema wished to go to Cannanore to lay his report before 
the Governor of the Portuguese garrison there, but the strict vigi¬ 
lance maintained by the coast guard at Calicut did not give him a 
chance. The two Persian merchants appear to have been shady 
characters, for we learn that they were planning to leave Calicut 
without paying the king’s dues. Vartbema made friends with them 
in the hope that he could effect his escape from Calicut in their 
company. The Persian merchants had business in Cannanore and 
had made their preparation to leave Calicut in stealth, an arrange¬ 
ment which suited Varthema’s purpose admirably. 

Varthema continued his stay in Calicut for some more days 
to leam all he could “respecting the preparations that were making 
by the king of Calicut and Ws people against the Portuguese in 
regard to the enemy artillery and everything relative to the war”. 

^Vhen he prepared to leave Calicut fbr Cannanore he secured a 
letter of accommodation to a Moslem merchant. On the 1st of 
December, when he was about to embark, four Nayars of the king’s 
guard called out to the pilot and ordered him, in the king’s name, 
to land. “When the Nairs understood who he was, they asked the 
Persians why they were carrying him along without the king’s 
licence, because he kne^v Portuguese and might betray their secrets.” 
Besides, the Persians had not pmd the king’s customs. Thus pre¬ 
vented, they were forced to abide awhile in Calicut. They made 
another attempt to escape. Hiey walked some distance along the 
shore, and meeting a poor fisherman, they bribed him to take 
them to Cannanore by night. 

After reaching Cannanore Varthema sought an opportunity to 
escape from his Persian friends for he was eager to place the infor¬ 
mation he possessed before the Governor of the Portuguese garri¬ 
son. One day, escaping from the Moslem sector of the town, he 
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tmwfM 

mm from Onmanote of tmrlvc large and toraly j 

ships and a large nnmher of boats which they " 
seen. CaUcnt was also busy with preparations to meet to 
threat. Patrol boats went oat to wateh and report stole the N y 
Ss gnarded the beaches both da, and night. De^.te ah .to 
vigilance to Ponagaese a. Cannanore “W'” “ ia 

the information they needed from the nauve Moslem f 

Vartheina was welcomed warmly by the Cairo merchants. Their 
dUeases were mainly those of luam, and ““ 

Varthema began his inioisltations without delay. His htst pab 
was a rich merchant of Cairo. He nearly caused /'f 
man by his crude treatment. Varthema's nairation of this inciOT 
is despicably callous and exultant. As a physician he made a^ 
start, but as a Portuguese spy his work was crowned with succe . 
Let Varthema tell the story: 


• They (the Milanese gunsmiths) told me that they 
great favour with the king of Calicut, yet they anxiously wishea 
to get back to their native country but knew not how, as m y 
had Bed from the Portuguese and would not run the ns o 
falling into their hands, having made many pieces of great ca 
non and other ordnance for the king of Calicut and that no 
the Portuguese fleet would shortly be there.’ 

They did not expect pardon from the Portuguese Admiral of 

Cannanore. 


‘The kings and princes between Calicut and Cannanore who we 
friendly to the Portuguese would intercept them. They had 
about 400 guns, great and small, and could never hope for P 
don. While 1 remained in Caheut, I saw them give a mould 
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Varthema was in Cannanore where the news of the murder of 
the Milanese came to him on the 4th March 1506, and that was 
the day on which the grand Sect of Calicut sailed out to attack 
the Portuguese at Cannanore.^ 


‘Psniculan taken from yoiosetendTnnetsefLudoUeo Varthema.It.Uota 
into English by Richard Edeo. 
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made haste to tell Don Lorenao de Almeija, the "f '?,', 

the postere of affairs in CaUent. Lorenao sent V^attheroa in all 
haste to Cochin to his father. Vaithemn sneceeded in consmeia, 
the Viceroy that he ivas the most filling inslrumem for enrnans 
out the abdunion of the Milanese renegades and he 
ihe Viceroy his plan to that end. 1110 Viceroy svas pleased ssiin n 
and he sent Vatlhcma back to Cannanore ssitli inslroction to 1 ~ 
gONcrnor to (3ch\cr “as much money as might suffice for the Chris¬ 


tian spies at Caiicul". _ 

At Cannanore, Varthema secured the scrsiccs of 
(Hindu) who. from poserty. had been forced to pawn hinwcll 
carry a letter to Calicut telling the Milanese that the Viceroy 
granted their pardon and safe conduct and was further pleased o 
send them money for their journey. It is of special significance t 
Varthema wrote to them “to lease behind all their goods excep 
gold and precious stones". At Calicut, the renegades had, m # 
moment of confidence, shown him their treasure of pearls an 
gems. “There v\as a diamond, of 35,000 crowns \nl«c, a rich pearl. 
2,000 rubies. 60 bracelets and 1,500 gold coins." 

Assured of the Viceroy’s pardon, the Mibnese made sccr^oh 
hasty preparation to escape to Cannanore. A sla\c disnlgcd I c 
plan to the Zamorin. According to Varthema the same slate ri^ 
ported this to the CaJi (a Ntoslcm pnest). The Zamorin sent his 
ofiicen to insestigate while the CaJi despatched 200 men in chase. 

John Maria and Peter Antony appear to have cotxred a great 
part of the distance before they were otertaken, set upon an 
killed by the Cadi's men. Wc cannot but suspect elements of trea¬ 
chery and double-crossing in the whole business, and Varthema s 
role cannot be described as anything other than disgustingly tilbm- 
ous. The unfortunate native wives of the two murdered Milanese 
were sold in slavery to the Portuguese soldiers at Cannanore where 
they lived in poverty and died nuserably of some foul disease 
they contracted. It is not clear from Varlhcma's account how these 
women reached Cannanore where they were sold as slaves. This 
man's narrative conceals more than it reveals and his frequent 
declarations of patriotism and Christbn loyalties can hardly 
an intelligent reader. He belonged to that type of unconscionable 
adventurers Europe debouched on our soil in large numbers m 
its colonial history. The measure of their success is also the measure 


of our depravity. 
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were pemuttcd to pursue their voyage they would not attack. 
Lorenzo did not agree to tWs. “Then with great fury they assaulted 
all at once thinking to have forced their way through our fleet. 
Our admiral allowed them to approach right over against Canna- 
norc when he intended to set upon them with aU his force so that 
the Raja of Cannanore might be a mtaess of Christian valour.” 

When the trumpeter of the Admiral soimded the charge as a 
signal of battle, the admiral immediately attacked two of the 
largest ships of the enemy, casting his grappling irons and chains 
that we might fight them hand to hand. TTie entire crew of 600 
were killed. The admiral immediately grappled another ship, 
which had chained itself to one of the Christian foists. This was 
also sunk. In the meanwhile the Moslems had captured 12 foists 
and carried them away. But one of the port galleys fought 
bravely and took them. The battle went on from morning till 
^ night. In this battle Simon Marlin and Joan Serano showed 
great courage.’ 

Varthema’s ship was attacked by the Mohammedans who; 

having boarded our vessels constrained us to flee to the 
poop for safety. They had to be rescued. The enemy sent 
down four of our foists who were already engaged against them 
but our captain took several empty casks in which gun powder 
had been kept before and placed them in such a manner on the 
si^ of our brigantine that they seemed like large pieces of artillery, 
the men standing beside them with a fire-stick or lighted match, 
as if about to discharge them. The device put the enemy to such 
fear that they departed from us.* 

Portuguese accounts describe this engagement as a complete 
rout of the Zamorin’s fleet. In fact the Calicut fleet had two other 
o jectiv«, the conquest of the Portuguese lair of Anjadiv which it 
^^®P^shed and the harassment of Portuguese shipping. The 
of the Calicut fleet remained intact having slipped past Canna¬ 
nore and stationed its squadrons at strategic points near river 
niouths farther north along the coast. Lorenzo had >”61 to win his 
Victories. 

The admiral pursued them taking seven foists laden with mer- 
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The Zamorin had sent his ambassador to the Sultan of Cairo 
, to forming a nava, axis to Jght the Po^ 
defend their common interests. A combined “ * 

planned. The Egyptian ships were erpeolcd to teach ^ 

forces with the Calicut fleet, already assembled and 
signal to pul out to sea. It is not dear svhether there was any s V 
stantial instalment of Turkish shipping sent out to Caheut, 
the merchant ships brought a great number of Turkish 
In the meanwliile, acting on the information given to 
Varthema at Cochin, Don Francisco de Almeida ordered Jus . 
Don Lorenzo de Almeida. Governor of Cannanore scttlemwt, i 
muster his ships and foil the Calicut fleet. Lorenzo got r”®' 
fleet consisting of eleven sail and put out to sea. He had net s 
beyond Cannanore roads when lie saw far on the horizon a 
forest of masts. Let Varthema take up the narrative: 


‘On the 4th of March 1506 Uie CaUcut fleet set sail from many 
ports. It consisted of 208 vessels, of which 84 were sbps ol 
size and the rest rowing vessels called paroa. This fleet w 
manned with large number of Moslems, ricMy dressed in 
silk and cotton also, with higli pointed caps after their fashio . 
They had embroidered gloves on their hands. They had tur s 
bows, swords, lanras and aU kinds of guns made in our manner. 
When we saw their fleet proceeding m order and well appom e , 
it seemed from afar like a great wood, so numerous were i 
masts, yet were we m sure belief tliat we would prevail 
the idolaters and Saracens. Don Lorenzo made a speech w ct 
was charged with reli^ous fervour. The picture of Christ wa 
shown to the soldiers by the priests who pronounced for^veness 
of their sins.’ 


Lorenzo went to reconnoitre their fleet with two foists, fire a 
few shots to test the strength of the enemy vessel and the enemy s 
fire power. No figlit developed that day. Next day the 
sailed towards Cannanore and sent a message sajnng that if > 
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The new Raja of Cannanore waited for a suitable opportunity to 
attack tlie Portuguese fort which dominated his port and hindered its 
normal trade. He was friendly to the Zamorin and appears to have 
had assurances of military assistance from Calicut. He did not have 
to^t long, for the Portuguese gave him an opportunity very soon. 
One of the early measures the Portuguese had taken to hamper 
an trade and shipping was the imposition of a system of car- 
toz or passes signed by the Commandants of Cochin and Canna¬ 
nore. without which no native vessels were allowed to ply. If found 
wthout these eartaz which could be procured only after consider- 
n e delay and vexation and on payment of a high fee and grati* 
cation, the vessels were set upon and confiscated to the crown of 
ortugal. Under cover of this permit the masters of Calicut ships 
med on their trade, and sometimes ventured to visit ports other 
than those stipulated. 

Zeinuddin’s narrative, a bitter and odd mixture of religious ran- 
ow and trade jealousy, gives an account of the difficulties experiea* 
- , ^ °^tive shipping during this period of Portuguese usurpation 
e seas and the manner in which the cartaz were operated. 

^®^“S*^*** confiscated Muslim slups if they did not carry 
th^'r enslaved their passengers.. ..As a consequence 

°''®*Sners began to gain control over the trade of the Muslims 
ch dwindled into nothing. When the Portuguese set their 
cart on it, they took away the right of the Muslims to trade in 
e more profitable commodities. The most profitable items of 
erchandise became their monopoly. At first they prohibited 
ra e in pepper and ginger. Later they prevented the Muslims 
rom trading in the costlier spiceries. Besides they would not 
luslims sail to Arabia and the major ports of India. The 
^hms were allowed to do business only in areca nuts, coco- 
^ and textiles and to sail to the less important marts. ...'* 

Malayalun Iranshtion. Tohafut-ul-MuJahUm, MA.M. 

■ wmeut, 1954, pp. 30 and 67. 
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chandisc and sank ten others Iqr artillery. One of these contained 
elephants. Seeing a large sWp at some distance the next day, they 
bore on her and killed the sailors who were swintming for their 
lives, “so that the sea was covered with their blood”. Ttvo hundred 
of them escaped on shore after swimming about twenty miles. 
Varthema cstimatej 3,000 sbin in the battle. “They arc expert 
swimmers and could dive and remain very long under water.” 

The king of Cannanore who saw the great victory from the 
top of a cliff did not livu Jong lo shower his favours on the Portu¬ 
guese, for he died a few days afterwards. He was a great friend of 
the Portuguese. He was succeeded by Ids nephew who haled the 
Portuguese and was an ally of the Zamorin. 

Within a few weeks after the death of the Raja of Cannanore, 
the new Raja declared war on the Portuguese, and there was good 
reason. 
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A Mopla, named Kutti Ali, of Calicut armed four ships and 
under orders from the Zamorin, provided shelter and escort to all 
non-Portuguese vessels in defiance of the Portuguese squadron on 
patrol outside the Ponnani bar. Tristan da Cunha came with an 
overwhelming force on Kutti Ali. Kutti Ali fought a splendid 
engagement. Lorenzo who was on the flagship was wounded. The 
Portuguese comforted themselves in some measure by burning 
the outskirts of the town and doing s'ome minor injury to the 
shipping in the port. 

It is about this time that we begin to hear of the famous Kun- 
jali Marakkars. According to Mopla traditions the Marakkars 
were ori^ally marine merchants of Cochin. When the Raja began 
to favour the Portuguese, the Marakkars found Cochin uncom¬ 
fortable and their trade in grave danger. They decided to leave 
Cochin and settled in Ponn'ani, one of the ports belonging to the 
Zamorin. They were the leaders of Moslem resistance to the 
Portuguese. The Zamorin who had vainly counted on help from 
the foreign Moslem merchants of CaUcut now took the Marakkars 
into his service and supported them with men and money to wage 
War against the Portuguese. 
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Taking advantage of native ignorance of tlie langua^ge 

unscrupulous captains sometimes issued carlaz in which the slup 
was recommended for plunder by the first Portuguese patrol cara¬ 
vel that it might faU inwith. A Portuguese Captain. Gonzalo Vaz, 
did not respect the pass issued by Brito, Captain of Cannanore, 
one of the Calicut ships and straightway plundered it. In 
conceal his crime he sank the vessel after drowning the crew whom 
he neatly sewed up in a sail and flung into the sea. Gonzalo haa 
taken every precaution and indeed had tied a large ^Vt,. 
shots to the sail to weight it down to the bottom of the sea. 
sea yielded up the secret, for several dead bodies were wasti 
up ashore. The Moslems of Cannanore recognised the body oi 
the nephew of MammaU Marakkar, the merchant-pnnce of 
nanore, among the corpses and gathered together with loud outcry 
and laid their complaint before the king. The new king was mo'C 
by the wail of the wives and children of the victims. The Portu^w* 
had usurped his trade, plundered his ships and slaughters 
sailors and now they were killing his subjects. The king 
war on the Portuguese and besieged them in Fort Angelo. T 
Portuguese were reduced to sore straits. The king’s nephew, a 
friend of the Potcuguese, gave the enemy timely information o 
the king's plans for attack and the Portuguese were thus able 
hold on till relieved by a reinforcemeot of eleven ships which 
on the 27th August 1507 under the command of Tristan da Cunha 
and peace was restored, Mammali Marakkar acting as the 
envoy. This happened during the Onam festival of the year 15 • 
The conclusion of this war saddened the Zamorin, for he ha 
hoped to gain an adherent to his cause and had presented twenty- 
one pieces of cannon to the Raja of Cannanore. The Portuguese, 
we learn, deprived Vaz of his command—a poor punishmen 
considering the enormity of his crime. 

It should not be supposed that Indian and other Asian natiota 
who were affected submitted themselves meekly to these imposi 
tions. Indian and Moorish vessels ran the blockade, sometimes m 
open clash with Portuguese jratrol; at other times by surreptitious 

method. Ponnani, one oftheimportant ports and navaldockyaids o 

the Zamorin, proved particularly troublesome to tlie Portuguese. 
When the Moplas of Calicut under Koya Pakki who had been 
friendly to the Portuguese saw them in their true colours, they 
broke away from their former alliance and decided to fight them- 
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A Mopla, named Kutti Ali, of Calicut armed four ships and 
under orders from the Zamorin, provided shelter and escort to all 
non-Portuguese vessels in defiance of the Portuguese squadron on 
patrol outside the Ponnani bar. Tristan da Cunha came with an 
overwhelming force on Kutti Ali. Kutti Ali fought a splendid 
engagement. Lorenzo who was on the flagship was wounded. The 
Portuguese comforted themselves in some measure by burning 
the outskirts of the town and doing stome minor injury to the 
shipping in the port. 

It is about this time that we begin to Iwar of the famous Kun- 
jali Marakkars. According to Mopla traditions the Marakkars 
were originally marine merchants of Cochin. NVhen the Raja began 
to favour the Portuguese, the Marakkars found Cochin uncom¬ 
fortable and their trade in grave danger. They decided to leave 
Cochin and settled in Ponnani, one of the ports belonging to the 
Zamorin, They were the leaders of Moslem resistance to the 
Portuguese. The Zamorin who had vainly counted on help from 
the foreign Moslem merchants of Calicut now look the Marakkars 
into his service-and supported them with men and money to wage 
war against the Portuguese. 
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Taking advantage of na'tive ignorance of the Portuguese languge 
unscrupulous captains sometimes issued carlaz m 
„a, recommended for plunder by the first “2 

vel that it might faB invtith. A Portuguese Captam ™ 

did not respect the pass issued by Bnto. Captmn of “ 

one of the Calicut ships and straightway plundered it. In order lo 
conceal his crime he sank the vessel after drowning ‘he crew whom 
he neady sewed up in a sail and flung into the sea. Gonzalo naa 
taken every precaution and indeed had tied a large num e 
shots to the sail to weight it down to the bottocn of the 
sea yielded up the secret, for several dead bodies were wa 
up ashore. The Moslems of Cannanore recognised the body o* 
the nephew of Mammali Marakkar, the merchant-prince of 
nanore, among the corpses and gathered together with loud ou 
and laid their complaint before the king. The new king was mo\ 
by the wail of the wives and children of the victims. The . 

had usurped his trade, plundered his ships and slaughtwe 
sailors and now they were killing his subjects. The king d«o 
war on the Portuguese and besieged them in Fort ^Angelo. 
Portuguese were reduced lo sore straits. The kings nephew, 
friend of the Portuguese, gave the enemy timely information 
the king’s plans for attack and the Portuguese were thus f . 
hold on till relieved by a reinforcement of eleven sHps which ^‘*'5 
on the 27th August 1507 under Ihe command of Tristan da Cud 
and peace was restored. Mammab Marakkar acting us the kang 
envoy. This happened during Ihe Onam festival of the year • 
The conclusion of this war saddened the Zamorin, for he 
hoped to gain an adherent to his cause and had presented twen y 
one pieces of cannon to the Raja of Cannanore. The Fortunes , 
we learn, deprived Vaz of his conunand—a poor punishmen 
considering the enormity of his crime. 

It should not be supposed that Indian and other Asian natio 
who were affected submitted themselves meekly to these impos 
tions. Indian and Moorish vessels ran the blockade, sometinies 
open clash with Portuguese patrol; at other times by surrepliuo ^ 

method. Ponnani, one oftheimportant ports and naval dockyar s o 

the Zamorin, proved particularly troublesome to the Portugues^ 
When the Moplas of Calicut under Koya Pakki who had « 
friendly to the Portuguese saw them in their true colours, t e 
broke away from their former alliance and decided to fight t 
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the township. After this Lorenzo returned to Cochin and made his 
report to his father, the Viceroy. 

The Viceroy flew into a passion and was implacable when he 
heard that his son had refused an engagement with the Calicut 
fleet at Dabul and severely reprimanded his son and deprived his 
timid counsellors of their captain^. TIw son burned with a heroic 
shame. He waited for an opportunity to prove his valour, and 
that came to him with fatal swiftness. 

Afterwards Lorenzo began a great hunt for several Calicut spice* 
ships which, according to reports from Cochin, were seen making 
for the Maidive Islands. Ignorance of the sea and contrary gales 
took Lorenzo off the course towards Ceylon where he fetched the 
port of Colombo. What followed the arrival of the Portuguese in 
the Happy Isle of Lanka (Ceylon) will be foxmd narrated in a later 
chapter. 

In the meantime the Zamorin had sent his ambassadors to 
T Governor of the Sultan of Cambay, who was also 

WM of the Port of Diu. He asked the Sultan for his cooperation 
m ms war against a common enemy. But Malik Ayaz consulted his 
uiterest and declared that he was not yet ready to join the Zamorin 
JO the enterprise. He expected a powerful fleet from Egypt, which, 
however, had not yet made its appearance in Indian waters. When 
se negotiations came to the Imowledgo of the Viceroy, he sent 
son, Lorenzo Almeida, once again with a squadron of eight 
s Ps to the north. He was joined by Gonzalo Vaz, the captain of 
0 sl^ from Carmanore with whose conduct we are already ac* 

qoamted. 


The ^Ucut fleet continued to wait for Mir Hussain at Chawl. 
e arrival of Mir Hussain and his twelve large ships and 1,500 
'n was delayed. He voyaged leisurely, stopping here and there 
^ pay off an old score and accumulate plunder. When he finally 
^ began tedious negotiations with 

. “ demanding a high price for his aid. Malik Ayaz pre- 

.7 . Oft the fence and await developments. The Egyptian 

ral finally made bold to move towards Chawl. 

Egyptian fleet, in full sail, hove in sight when Lorenzo and 
s officcR Were ashore at Chawl and made straight for the port. 
®^Suese rushed back to their ships and commenced a furi- 
j . ^^^tdment which had the desired effect of checking the 


ms momentarily. Mir 


had already got into the 
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harbour arrd Irir hopes rveroUgh. for ho ««s 

«nturc all the Portuguese N-csscls. He managed to bni>S si^ 

suffered heavy damage. , jjg 

Lorenro was fighting against heavy odds and the 
remained in the fray, the greater were • “ Shk 

Inm. For there was a vast swatmof stna I a 

Ayar on the horizon whieh was keeping itse f aloof, asralM 
decisis e moment to intervene- When the battle was re 
neat morning, the Portuguese made several attempts to gr j 
and board the Turkish vessels. In this attempt It' ^ 
ships had sueecss for they were able to board two of m ^ 
nents and put every man on board to the $word. By this ^ . 

Ayaz found himself carried into the fray by a 
breeze. His flotilla of small ships went forward to cxtriM 
Egyptian. Lorenzo saw this move and despatched two P 
three caravels to deal with the situation. The battle 
for yet another day and both sides, once again, separated 
set having sulTered serious scathe. nud 

In sheer mass the fleet of the alliance was ovenvhel^S 
Lorenzo was now fighting throwing caution to 
father’s admonition and his own heroic nature refused a s 
withdrawal. Early next morning when the battle was jome , 

Ayaz swarmed up with a shoal of small vessels causing o s 
more than damage. Lorenzo’s flagship was the principal targ ^ ^ 
Turkish gunnery. Lorenzo’s ship was caught on some sta e ^ 
the river-bed while manoeuvnng and was in danger o sin o 
The Portuguese fought with courage and determinati^, 

batches of boats that came within the range of theirguns.The ^ 

sWps which appear to have pbyed somewhat of an 
role were also deep m the fray and continued to harass t e 
guese, suffering severe damage in the contest. renzo’s 

At this juncture a ball from an Indian ship broke o 
thigh. The brave leader fell, but he managed to prop .|1“, 

the main mast and encouraged his men until he was 
another shot. The son of Don Frandsco de Almeida ma e 
amends that morning and lay dead on the deck of his a 
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covering himself with glory. The Portuguese suffered a defeat and 
withdrew the remnant of their fleet to Cochin. The stem father 
heard the sad news unmoved, but he swore a mighty oath that 
he would cruelly avenge the death of his brave son. 


When reinforcement came from Portugal in 1508, Don Francisco 
de Almeida, the Viceroy, set out to avenge the death of his son. 
He sailed from Cannanore on the 12th November 1508 with a fleet 
of nineteen vessels and an array of 1,600 soldiers and marines of 
whom 403 were Indians. The fleet attacked Dabul, subject to the 
king of Deccan, and burnt the city. In January 1509, Almeida 
proceeded to Diu. Malik Ayaz \vas absent on a war on the Raj¬ 
puts. There was a strong Indian and Egyptian fleet in the port 
estimated at 200 \-esseIs by the Portuguese, well-equipped and 
ready to give battle. 

On the 3rd February 1509, when the tide had risen sufficiently 
to float the ships over the bar, the Viceroy gave the signal and battle 
was joined beween nine and ten, ne« morning. The fleet moved 
on in the appointed order, ‘'amid the noise of loud shouts and the 
din of war like instruments on both sides”. The vessels of Malik 
Ayaz opposed the entrance. A squadron commanded by Nuno 
attacked these vessels furiously. 

‘The long artillery duel was only the prelude to more deadly 
work at close quarters. Favoured by a stem wind, the Portu¬ 
guese sWps bore rapidly down on the Egyptians until they were 
near enough for the Malabar long-bowmen stationed amidships 
and in the fighting tops to open fire. Few match locks had yet 
been import^ from Europe. As the hostile \essels came to 
grips, each manoeuvred for an opportunity to ram her adver¬ 
sary and where these tactics failed grappling irons were flung 
and boarding parties, armed with half-pikes and axes leaped 
do\vn from the bows and charged', 

Hussain’s men fought courageously, though their leader had 
deserted them. ^Vhe^ it became known that Hussain’s plan had 
miscarried, the Calicut boat ventured forth in the desperate hope 
cf cffixm'ng a diversion. They mioacd by warrhe Nsyscs who 

had donned their cast ornaments and dedicated themselves to 
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death, but courage availed them jiothing 
thm fnpk boat, were sunt, in batete It was a ^ 
for the Ponnguese Ite iicteny would ‘ 

the Portuguese arms had not the conquered y 

barbarous cruelty, ovvms to which, many pcKons 
considered the subsequent unhappy end of Don Fran 
Almeida and other genUemen as a just punishment tor innr 
on this occasion . u,,.t to 

When Almeida sailed from Cochm m 1509 on his w y 
Lisbon the Cochin astrolocers prophesied his death 
Near the Saldana Bay he went ashore to procure a supp y . ^ 
He and his party were set upon by savages m a quatrcl pr 
by the Portuguese Almeida and fifty of his men were i c 
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Twelve 


Cutinho’s Commandos ~ 

Tristan da Cunha who came to India just m time to relieve the 
Portuguese garrison of Caimanore in August 1507, was accom- 
pamed by Alfonso de Albuquerque who was destined to play an 
important role m the establis hme nt of Portuguese power m the 
East He earned with him the order from the king to take over 
tke Viceroyalty from Don Francisco de Almeida on the expiry of 
the latter’s term of office It is not relevant to this narrative to 
dwenbe the disputes and mutual rccnminations which arose from 
Almeida’s refusal to part with the office and the conduct of the 
captains who took sides m the dispute Albuquerque sailed to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf to hinder the trade of the Moors 
This expedition performed its mission successfully The Moslem 
, Towers of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf were at war among 
themselves There were intrigues in the Persian court Though 
Ormuz, the chief port of the Persians, was defended by a big and 
well-armed fleet, the Moslems did not offer a stubborn resistance 
Albuquerque erected a fortress at Ormuz 
■The quarrel which developed between Francisco de Almeida and 
Alfonso de Albuquerque came to an end only after the amval of 
Marshal Cutinho He reprimanded Almeida for his refusal to hand 
over charge to Albuquerque and installed Albuquerque m office 
much to the chagnn of those captains who had mtngued agamst 
him 

At a Council of Captains, the Marshal disclosed the secret 
instructions he carried from the long for the destruction of Cabcut 
Preparations were begun for an attack on the city To the Raja 
of Cochm nothing could be more pleasing than the rum of the 
riNUl city In order to disguise the object of the expedmon, Albu¬ 
querque gave out that the fleet was getting ready for an attack on 
Goa Cochm sent out two spies to gam information as to the state 
of defences at Calicut The Raja of Cochm set up two border 
chieftains to rebel agamst the Zamonn and succeeded m drawing 
a part of Jus army away from Calicut The Portuguese army set 
out m the last week of December 1509 with a force of twenty ships 
5 « 
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and a hrf» numte of Cochin Catuics. caciying in all 2.000 Porta- 

^Earlier, wc hate made the ®*tquaintana t^Koj-a PakU t^c 

leader of the local Motion facUon. »ho h^ been a J f 

Ponugnete. This man ttat no» repentant. The dP"™' 

tage he hoped to gain by helping the Portngnoc to dmc oth t^^ 

foreign Moors did noi come to him. Portuguese piracy 

distinguish friends or foes. Rumoun of war-lilkC 

on at Cochin had reached Calicut. The Counal of 

Purushanmar) who carried on the Gosemment m the a 

the Zamorin presailcd upon Koya Pahki to ha***" Aihunuerouc 

ascertain the truth. He was asked to sue for peace wi h 

and prolong negoUations until the Zamorin relumed with the army. 

Albuquerque dissembled and insitcd Koya Pakki to , 

board his ship for answer. "When once the Moor wM on • 

he was kept under guard."* He was released only afler the 

elusion of the Calicut expediuon. .. . 

On the 3fd January 1510. the fleet appeared ' 

There were but few troops in the city. The nett . uy 

landed in two divisions, one led by the Marshal and the 
Albuquerque. The defenders of the stockades ' 

but the sWp’s guns forced them to retire to the ciV* Albuqu 
rcconuncndcd rest for the troops before 

the old Marshal turned on him m rage and replied, ‘T ^ . 

well what this is that you want, that 1 am not to stir from • 

but I mean to go on to ilie house of the Zamorin and destroy ^ ^ ’ 

before I lake anything to cal and let him who will, go wi ra 
Let him, who will not, stay behind.” Albuquerque, una c 
restrain the obstinate soldier, followed him, but he foresaw 
dangers of this course and quickly made certain dispositions 
troops wlucli, as will be seen later, saved the Portuguese from o 
destruction. ., 

The Palace of the Zamorin was far inland and tlie unfavow ^ 
terrain nude the communication line between the beacUiea an 
the advancing columns insecure. Albuquerque ordered his nep ® • 
Don Antonio dc Noronha, to stay near the jetty with Ws so c ^ 
"ready to assist wherever they should see any disorder . Noro 
was also instructed to bum the Calicut ships in the harbour 
the security of the invading fleet. 

»Commentaries of A. Albuiuerqae, Hakluyt, Vol. 11, P. W. 
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As the Marshal proceeded, lie saw some Calicut Nayars who 
were ill-clad. He chuckled in anticipation of an easy victory. He 
told his ensign, “Is this your Calicut that you terrify us all with 
in Portugal?”! Gasper Pereira replied gravely that the Marshal 
would think differently before long. The old Marshal was so tired 
by the time he came up to a mosque and set fire to it that he had 
10 be supported by two soldiers the rest of the way. At the palace 
gate the invaders attacked vigour a party of 200 Nayars who 
barred the way, causing them to fall back. The Marshal entered 
the courtyard and the soldiers scattered themselves in search of 
plunder. The Marshal needed rest. He laid himself down on a 
large block of stone and “remained there for a long space of time 
Without being able to stir”. 

The-city was now in an uproar and large bodies of Hindus and 
Moslems armed themselves in haste and rushed towards the palace. 
Uey poured in through the gateways and began to hunt down the 
Portuguese. The Marshal made an unsuccessful attempt to rally 
bis men. Albuquerque came up with the rearguard whom he drew 
up in close order on a broad terrace. The men of Calicut assailed 
them with arrows obliging Albuquerque to open fire with a field 
gun which he had brought up. The situation was grave and Albu. 
<3uerque sent a message to the Marshal asking him to retire. The 
Nayars had raised their war-<ry which was a call to arms, rela>-cd 
from man to man, until it was heard all over the city. The Marshal 
was stubborn. When Albuquerque saw that the Marshal’s obsti¬ 
nacy placed the lives of his followers in danger, he went to him 
and told him in a towering rage that he should retire to the ships 
at once. The Marshal agreed to do so and requesting Albuquerque 
to lead the retreat, stayed back for a while to set fire to the palace 
in order to divert the attention of the Nayars. 

The road of their retreat lay between pallisadcs and along tren- 
. ches.Thc Portuguese maintained the semblance of order as 
retreated, but all discipline gave way when they were set upo^ y 
Ihe citizens with a ceaseless shower of arrows and short lanc^ 
To check this annoyance Albuquerque wheeled round, but cf^ 
^ men he had with him only a handful stood by him. 7^- 
ran towards the boat in a panic. Maiqr fidalgo? and capta,v, ” 
Albuquerque himself was wounded in the shoulder and haj 
«arried to the beach. Cutinho who was bringing up pxs 

‘ Ibid. 
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and of Ms band none escaped. The destnirtion of 

averted by timely action by Don Noconha. aiey 

so tbotongUy beside themselves, that on „ mt, 

threw away their arms and got mto the watc 

refuge in the boats”. „ ended in disaster. 

The Portuguese attempt to destroy CaUcut 
Zeinuddin estimates the Portuguese slam at 500 
number who were drowned”.' « hurriedly 

When the Zamorin heard of this, he broke P . • ^ 
and retnmcd to the capital. The king fte, 

Moots and "blamed them greatly f»'oS»rt“.i 
had shomi in the defence of their city". Thereafter 
on the construction of light and fast rowing ve ' ^ 

paroes, which were to be employed constantly fo -ommuni* 

patrol.* The CaUcut seamen devised a system of 
cation by means of signals relayed from lulltops w jy^jive 
news of the movement of enemy ships. This new mo 
proved successful. 


d the Portuguese, p. ) 
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Troubled Waters 


Albuquerque was quick to realise this new danger and wrote to 
his king about the futility of blockading Calicut. 

‘Your caravels and small vessels do not dare to send out their 
boats wlule they have a 100 paroes laden with merchandise 
around one ship and freight her in two Iwjurs and with the right 
wind goes the round of the sea, and your vessels remain at anchor. 
One goes out of Ponnani, another from Pandarani, some others 
from Cranganore (Kodungallur) and others from Chalea (Chali- 
yam)....They have always done navigation and will continue 
unless you have those ports occupied with some very good ships 
and some rowing vessels to be close upon the shore.’ 


Smarting under the humiliation of the Calicut misadventure, 
Albuquerque made a diplomatic attempt to involve Krishna Deva 
Raya, “King of Desnag” (VIjayanagar), the most powerful king 
of South India, in a war against Calicut. He despatched Fr. Luis 
to the king with instruction to tell him how he had destroyed the 
city of Calicut and that a conquest of the kingdom of the 2Jamorin 
could be easily achieved, if the army of Vijayanagar would des¬ 
cend the ghats and cooperate with the Portuguese. In return, he 
promised a diversion of the profitable trade in horses from the 
port of Goa to Bhatkal, thereby ruining the revenue of the Sultan 
of Deccan, an enemy of the king of Vijayanagar. Besides Fr. 
Luis was asked to otfet the help of the Portuguese Beet and arms 
against the Sultan. These attractisc offers were, however, neglected 
hy the Raya who needed some striking proof of Portuguese strength. 

It was after this that Albuquerque set out on an eapedilion to 
the Red Sea. Timoja met the Ciplain Geoeial at the port of Mirjan 
and dissuaded him from proceediog further. As for Turks, Albu¬ 
querque had oo need to seek them in far a^y places, for there 
were many already in ihe pay nod fnvonr of the Governor of the 
Fort of Goa. Timoja informed Albuquerque that the Gosnmor 
of Goa had given shelter to n Turkish capta.n and his men, who 
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had escaped from the battle of Diu and Hut 
nali\c carpenters and caulkers to build a number 
the Portuguese fashion and to manufacture fire arms. Tim^ 
appealed to Albuquerque to go against Gea and to ‘' 

placed lumsclf under Portuguese orders. He hoped to ^ 
Gosernorship of the Island of Goa in return for these 

The story of the treacherous and unprosoVed attack o ■ 
its capture, loss and recapture is too long to be narrated 
briefly in this context. In these wars the Portuguese , 

by the Rajas of Cochin, Cannanore and the friendly clucfum 
the Konkan coast. , Th* 

The recapture of Goa gase the Portuguese an advantage. * • 
Sultan of Oimbay and Add Khan sent their amb.tssadoK 

querquctogainfavourablctcrms. Mir Hussain, the Turkish/ 1]^ ! 

waited in sain for some more time for suceour from the 
Sultan. He gave up all hopes and retumed to Suez. Es'cn the ■ 
tin found U necessary to send his ambassador to Goa. Tlus fas 
able turn of events pleased Albuquerque. He sent Samuel Rs P 
with instruction to secure a site from the Zamorin for I*'® ^ . 
of a fortress in Calicut ‘'opposite tlic Kings’ Jetty". The Zant . 
however, did not comply with this dangerous request. j 

thought it wise to lc.a\e the Zamotin to liimself for a . 
proceeded to Malacca. On his return from a successful • 

he sailed again to the Red Sea to put an end to the 5 

rumours of an impending attack by the Rumes* which sp 
alarm along the coast. He knesv that an unfriendly 
seriously jeopardise PortugucNC interests. He svTotc to King Matt 
setting forth the advantages of making peace with Calicut. 


Tt is the hostility of Calicut to us that makes Venezia 
confident of all things of India and put such trust in her 
trade. It is that which makes Cairo equip fleets trusting to cj 
your sWps and men out of India. If what you wish ° 
her Commerce with Mecca you would better effect it with P*^^ 
than by warfare.’ 


In 1512 Albuquerque came lo Crangar.orc to carry on nego i 
tion with the Eralpad, brother of the Zamorin. The Moors 
CaUcut were opposed to this move; Shah Bantar Koja. the king 
•Byzantine Turks. 
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factor of the sea, prevailed on the queen-mother to use her in¬ 
fluence to prevent the conclusion of a treaty of peace with a people 
who had polluted the palace and attempted to destroy it. The 
Portuguese factor at Cochin who knew that peace with Cahcut 
meant the commercial fall of Cochin and his own impoverishment 
in consequence, instigated the Raja of Cochin to invade the king¬ 
dom of the Zamorin hoping to drag Albuquerque into a war on 
Calicut. The Zamorin remained obdurate. Albuquerque sent his 
nephew, Don Garcia de Noronha, with a fleet to blockade Cali¬ 
cut and to do “as much harm as he could” to the Zamorin to 
hasten a decision. 

When the Raja of Cochin leamt that Albuquerque was secretly 
planning to make a treaty with the Zamorin, he sought the assis¬ 
tance of the Portuguese captains at Cochin, Lorenzo Moreno and 
Antonio Real, to prevent a settlement. There was a stormy meeting 
between Albuquerque and the Raja of Cochin. The Raja accused 
Albuquerque of abandoning his cause. Albuquerque flew into a 
passion and accused the Raja of prolonging the conflict to gain his 
own ends. “You wish that this argument should be always going. 
...So, let every one look after his own interest,” he said to the 
Raja. The Raja appealed to the King of Portugal: “All India is 
now surprised at Your Majesty concluding a treaty with a king 
who has been guilty of such treachery.. .tvithout consulting me. 
...I shall have no peace wth him....This peace has been con¬ 
cluded only to insult me.” Albuquerque did not value the private 
interests of any prince above the'cuirent advantages of the pepper- 
trade. War with the Zamorin had proved unprofitable all these 
years and a successful naval blockade of Calicut would require 
the entire resources of the Portuguese. A fortress in Calicut would 
'titer the whole situation and the Portuguese navy would be free 
to be used wherever needed. While these intrigues and negotiations 
going on, the old Zamorin died,* and his successor, a friend of 
the Portuguese, came to the throne. Albuquerque hastened to Calicut 
and arranged a favourable treaty on the 24th December 1513. The 
Portuguese w’cre allowed a site near the Calicut sea-shore to build 
® fortress. There were also certain stipulations relating to the nari- 
Sation of Calicut ships. The terms of the treaty were realistic. 


wrote to his king: “I hold it for certain 
the Zamorin with poison because in all my leue« 1 bid him t o , 
with poison and that in a peace treaty I would come to an agreement 
»iin him.” 
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Bitter experience had taught the Zamorin not to place any relm« 
on the vaunted strengtli of the Egyptian fleet. The coaliuon o 
coastal princes had been disappointing. It was plain that the N oo 
were fast losing their command of the Indian sea trade. The r 
between Calicut and Arabia had to be carried on in stealth, ana 


it was of negligible volume. 

But the grant of a site at Calicut to build a fortress was a grea 
blunder, as will be seen later on. It lowered the miliury 
of the Zamorin. Strategically, it was a fatal concession. It did not 
take the king long to realise this. . 

Until the death of Albuquerque in 1515 this treaty was rwj^ea 
on both sides. The great soldier died broken-hearted, a victim o 
the jealousy of lus slanderous countrymen. Albuquerque’s successors 
violated its terms and began to cause annoyance to the Zamo^. 

The new Zamorin sent two envoys to Lisbon with an offer o 
supplies for ship-builders at Ctlicut, for the Portuguese had ^ 
ready begun the construction of ships in India. The newly estab¬ 
lished friendslup did not last and threatened to break down even 
during the life of the Zamorin who made the treaty. The successors 
of Albuquerque were anogant and broke seme of the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1513. Secure in their strong fort, they encroached 
upon the riglits of Calicut traders and forbade the export of ginger 
and pepper. Tliey began to seac Indian ships. “Tliey took by force 
what was not willingly given’* complains ^inuddin. On one occa¬ 
sion Lopo Soarez demanded that the Zamorin should wait upon 
him in the fort. But the Portuguese captains refused to take part 
in such a silly cause. On another occasion, they invited the Zamorin 
to the fort under the pretext of presenting him with some valuable 
gifts said to have been sent by the Viceroy of the Europeans, but 
their intention was "the seizure of his person”. A good Portuguese 
soldier gave the Zamorin a sign to warn him of the danger and 
the Zamorin was ilius enabled to escape. However, the uneasy 
truce continued till 1522, when the Zamorin who signed the peace 
treaty died. 

One of the valiant captains of the Zamorin, Kutti Ali, began to 
harass Portuguese shipping and defy the blockade. He knew well 
that it was futile to attack the Portuguese ships in pitched battles 
and he got ready a large number of light armed boats. These were 
used in commando raids on the Portuguese factories on the coast 
or in sudden swoops on Portuguese patrol ships. The new tacucs 
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appears to have been effective for we notice a considerable increase 
in the number of Indian and Arab spice^hips which sailed for Aden. 

In the month of August 1515, King Manoel received intelligence 
of great naval preparation commenced by the Grand Sultan of 
Egypt who was annoyed at the Portuguese penetration into the 
Red Sea. The Sultan had ordered the construction of a large num¬ 
ber of galleys and galleons equipped with artillery. The king of 
Portugal regretted having ordered the recall of Albuquerque, for 
he was not aware that the great soldier was dead. 

Lopo Soarez sailed from Goa on the 8th day of February 1526 
in search of the Cairo fleet which under the command of Ras 
Sulaiman was reported to be in the Red Sea. He returned to Goa 
in S^tember after a lengthy cruise in which he accomplished 
nothing save the capture of a few merchant vessels. Lopo Soarez 
appears to have carefully avoided an engagement. His main activity 
during his voyage was piracy. It is reported that Don Alvaro de 
C^tro, captain of one of the brigantines, so overloaded his ship 
With captured goods that his ship heeled over and sank with forty 
of his crew. 

It was about this time that the Portuguese made a thrust towards 
CM Femao Peres arrived off the City of Canton. The 

^nese gave him a warm welcome. Permission to trade with 
was granted to the Portuguese. The arrogant conduct of 
he visitors, however, enraged the Chinese Government. They 
56nt a squadron to attack the forelgncre and expelled them from 
the country. 

Another Portuguese pirate named Jo3o de Silveira was active 
^ear the Maidive Islands. He preyed upon the merchantmen of 
“jarat and Bengal and made two nblable prizes. After thi< exploit 
c sailed for Bengal in the hope of establishing trade with that 
t'gdom. A young Bengalee prisoner on board disclosed to his 
^otintrynien the piracies committed by these traders. As a result, 

0 engalee merchant would trade with the Portuguese and Sil- 
^a returned disappointed. An attempt made by Captain Chera- 
ill possession of the Mtddives proved a failure. He 

reated the islanders so severely that they rose in revolt and with 
j'P Malabar sailors massacred the garrison. Thereafter the 
«'«ders were left to themselves. 

tinu Gujarat and his Governor of the Port of Diu con- 

^ to hope for Egyptian naval succour for yet another attack 
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o„ Portuguese. A tew yer^ oilier 

Fort writing to King Mau^l m , J, fourteen 

<!even Esvptian galleons had arrived at Dm 

others had been completed in the P““.°The”Govemor ot 

are to assemble at Diu and join the Rumes, j 

Goa ordered Diogo Lopes do Beja to ^ jototed 

attack the shipping. In the first encomter “““ 

the enemy fleet and forced it to v^thdtaw. A „„ 

reinforced by a squadron, Diogo Lopes mde aft t 

Diu. Malik Ayaz fought a fine engagemeiit and j „ 

guese and sank some of their ships. XLTeto^n 

retreat, Diogo Lopes had his revenge on an Arab mer 

which he took. The Arabs, whom he captured, he 

the vessels of his fleet. Oue of them, a prisoner on board An 

Correa’s vessel, managed to set fire to the powder an 

the ship, destroying both the vessel and its crew. 

Don Alexis de Menezes who ordered the next atwek 
fared no better. Malik Ayaz came out with fifty vesseU an 
gaged the Portuguese fleet and he won a splendid wtofy. we w 
m complete command of the sea in the vicinity of ^ 
no Portuguese ship could put out to sea. It was on y . 

arrivalofremforcement under Don Luiz that the situation P 
for the Portuguese. _ _ 

King Manoel died m January 1521, and his successor, 

John lU, sent Don Durate de Menezes to India as ' 

assumed office on the 22nd January 1522, and 
sent his brother, Don Luiz, to Ormuz, where the arrogance o 
Portuguese factors had brought about a revolt. Ormuz, ns » 
Bahrein and SoUar rose against the Portuguese shnultaneous y. 
But the king of Persia was murdered by one of the local fac 
and the uprising came to nothing. The new king who was a you 
boy concluded a treaty with the Portuguese. The terms o 
treaty were suicidal as far as the political and commercial in er 
of Persia were concerned. that 

The administration of Durate de Menezes was so ^ 

Vasco da Gama, now elevated to the title of a “conde^ ’ j i of 
sent again for the third time, described him as the_“Scan a 
Portugal.”^ Those who wish to know the details of Iiis misgov 
»Danvers' The Portugese la ladta, Vol I. (Letter dated 31st October 1 
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ment will find an indictment of lus administration in a long letter* 
which the Chamber of Goa submitted to the king of Portugal. 
Vasco da Gama exerted hims elf prodigiously to remedy the defects 
and restore Portuguese trade and luestige. Apart from the corrup¬ 
tion and weakness of administratioii, there were instances of seri¬ 
ous indiscipline among the Governors of the Forts and their garri¬ 
son. Trade on private account was being carried on to the grave 
prejudice of the Crown of Portugal. The soldier traded the king’s 
arms and artillery for pepper and spices. Sometimes, they banded 
together and plundered villages and temples. Vasco da Gama adop¬ 
ted quick and stem measures to put down the former evil. 

The Portuguese system of permits for the plying of Asian vessels 
afforded no safety or advantage to the owners, for the captains 
of the Portuguese patrol caravels fell upon all vessels indiscri¬ 
minately, whether they held pcmuis or not. In some ways, the 
taking out of a permit was a disadvantage, for the owners bad to 
declare their frei^t and destination—information which the Portu¬ 
guese pirates used to the advantage to waylay and rob them. 
The mercantile shipping of India and Asia was hit hard by their 
impositions. The inhabitants of the coastal towns lived in constant 
dread of their raids. They interfered with the export of rice from 
the Kanara ports and created famine in Malabar. During this 
period of adversity India produced a naval leader whose reckless 
courage and genius afforded the country a brief respite in her 
distress. He was an officer of the Zamorin’s fleet—Captain Kutti 
Ali. 
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Kutti Ali 


Captain Kmti Ali was one of tlie officers of the 

and served Melmmned Knnjali Marakknr, the Ateal of Cahcm 

Mohannned,or.ginallyan»rine-me,cln,ntofCoctawa^^^ 

and he was forced by the high-handedness “f 
migrate to Ponnani, a port of the Zamonn, where he . 
his family, carried on his trade and attempted to . j 

fortune. A brave warrior and an experienced seaman, 
watched with growing alarm the rapacity of the Portugnese, 
violation of agreements, their contempt of Islam and thej 
of aggression on sea and land. He and his brother, 1 r ’ 
to Calicut and oCTered their swords, ships and services to me 
nn in his war on the Portuguese. The king 
and conferred on Mohammed the title of Ktinj Ali, the e 
That they were men of considerable influence and worth m 
from the fact that both Hennque de Menezes and « 

Sampayo feared the consequences of an alliance between them 
the Zamonn, and made a furious attack on Ponnani to destroy 
Marakkar’s fleet. Thereafter, Kunjali Marakkar took ® 

and attacked Ponuguesc vessels whenever he fell in with t e . 
He chose able and brave captains and Kutti Ali was the ® 
of them all. Kunjali and Pachi Marakkar, another officer o 
Zamorin’s navy, fou^t several battles with the Portuguese, 
their vigilance and valonr, the Zamorin owed the little that r^ 
mained of Calicut's overseas trade in spices. The circumstances 
their death in the Ceylon war will be found narrated in ano e 
chapter. 

Kutti Ali was a realist. He was the captain of a ship belong 
to a squadron based on Tanore. He realised that Calicut ships a 
no chance of victory in pitched naval battles and resolved on 
course of sea-guerilla wluch proved eminently successful. _ c 
heavy Portuguese vessels were slow, except when they sailed wi 

> In Malayalam Kun/u U an endeanne term. It is a 0° 

pforer nouns and signifies aBectKm. Marakkar means Captain or ov. 
a ship from Tamil, Maiakalam. ship. 
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favourable winds. Captain KutU AK constructed war-paroes—^fast 
boats rowed by thirty or forty armed men—which could be naviga¬ 
ted even in shallow waters. He had hundreds of such boats stationed 
in every river mouth and creelc. His nwn stationed on hilltops kept 
watch over the sea and signalled the movement of enemy vessels 
to the war-paroes. Flotilla after flotilla would then streak out 
from different points and attack the enemy. These small boats 
presented a dfficult target to the enemy’s cannon. By setting fire 
to the sails and tackles these sailors would immobilise the enemy’s 
ship and board her. In the hand to hand fight, Indian seamen 
generally gave no quarter nor asked for any. 

Under cover of these engagements Captain Kutti Ah managed 
to send out to sea Indian and Arab ships freighted with merchandise. 
Kutti Ali provided them with escort. Thus, while he destroyed 
Portuguese vessels, he aimed at maintaining the spice-trade of 
Calicut with fo'reign countries. The Portuguese were obliged to 
convoy their merchantmen in these waters. As a result there was 
a diminution of the volume of their trade. Albuquerque complamed 
to his king that Portuguese ships of Cannanore did not dare to 
send supplies to Cochin for fear of being captured. “Calicut greatly 
oppressed us with their paroes. The Calicut men would watch on 
the mountain heights, and any atalaya or parao they see commg, 
they at once pounce upon.” 

In the year 1523, Kutti Ali brought to Calicut a fleet of 200 
ships. He freighted eight ships with pepperand despatched them with 
an escort of forty vessels to the Sea before the very eyes of the 
Portuguese. In these operations, Kutti Ali was assisted by his 
younger brother^who is described by Portuguese historians as the 
younger Kutti Ali. The two brothers commanded each a fleet; 
ihe younger Kutti Ali cruised about in the North, in the vicinity 
of Goa while the elder remained near Cochin. Sometimes Kutti 
Ali ventured out with his whole fleet. Off Cannanore his fleet 
fought a great battle with a squadron commanded by Sampayo. 
Jfie result was not decisive. The fleet returned to Calicut and sub¬ 
jected the Portuguese fort to a furious bombardment. The old 
Zamorin was dead and the new ruler was hostile to the Portuguese, 
^ough there was no declaration of war then and a treaty was 
nominally in force, there were frequent encounters between the 
1^0 fleets. There was an undeclared war on the sias. Captain 
Kutti All’s fleet lay off Calicut and began to harass the Portuguese 
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so that their vessels could not make for the open sea with safety. 
Vasco da Gama who was then in India sent one of his ablest sea¬ 
men, Martin Affonso D’Souza, for the relief of Calicut. D’Soiua 
engaged Kutti Ali's fleet at Ka^Mt. After a fiercely contested 
battle the issue of which was undecided, Kutti Ali withdrew to 
Pantalaymi for replenishment. D'Soura came upon him the next 
day and drove the fleet before him as far as Cannanore. In the 
fight which developed off Cannanore D’Souza was victorious and 
forced Kutti Ali to abandon his ships. Kutti All’s brother, the 
younger Kutti Ali, also suffered a similar fate when George Telha 
induced him to fight a pitched battle off Goa. 

Among the leaders of the naval-guerilla were two other dis¬ 
tinguished captains, Paitu Marakkar and Balia Hassan. Pattu 
Maraklcar assisted by the Atikal of Purakhad seized and sank 
every Portuguese ship he fell in with. Balia Hassan, a captain 
from Cannanore, was a relative of the Raja,of Arakkal, near 
Cannanore. He had proved himself so great a nuisance to the 
Portuguese that Vasco da Gama was compelled to proceed to 
Cannanore and ask the Raja to surrender him. The Rsya tried 
to put him off, but in the end, he surrendered Balia Hassan to 
Vasco da Gama who had him thrown into a dungeon in the Can- 
nanore Fort. When Henry Mcnezes succeeded Vasco da Gama, 
one of his first acts was to order the execution of Balia Hassan.^ 
The Arakkal Raja offered a heavy ransom but that was refused. 
The Raja of Kolathiri himself intervened but it was to no purpose. 
Baha Hassan was executed in the Portuguese fort at Cannanore. 
Moslem opposition to the Portuguese became more violent and 
implacable in consequence. 

The new Zamorin declared war on the Portuguese and proceeded 
to attack their fort in Calicut. Menezes acted quickly and struck 
the first blow on the Zamorin’s slupping at Ponnani. On the 26th 
February 1525, he bombarded Ponnani and succeeded in setting 
fire to some of the ships in Ihe port. Captain Kutti Ali paid the 
Portuguese back in their own coin. In one reckless venture, he 
stealthily entered the port of Cochin, burnt all the Portuguese 
vessels he found there and made safe return. Menezes sdsited the 
port of Pantalayini, a flourishing Moslem settlement and an empo¬ 
rium of the trade with Arabia, which was well-defended by a large 
number of Nayars and Moslems. The Portuguese landed in three 
* The part played by him in tlie war in Ceylon is mentioned in another page 
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divisions and fought bravely and put the defenders to flight. They 
captured 250 cannon and large quantities of ammunition. In addi¬ 
tion to this, they seized forty vessels, which they carried OB' with 
them to Cannanore. This event took place in the month of June 
1525. 

When the Zaraorin laid siege to the fortress at Calicut in 1525, 
Kutti Ali supported the attack on the fort by intercepting supplies 
which came from Goa and Cochin and occasionally by bombarding 
the fort from the sea. The siege dragged on for five months. The 
garrison was in great hardship. On the 15th October, Menezes 
carae in person commanding twenty ships to relieve the garrison. 
Kuril AU harassed Portuguese shippurg effectively. The Portu¬ 
guese were compelled to abandon the fort. A year later 1526 
Menezes died of a wound which he received in a fight with a Cali¬ 
cut ship off Beypore. 

Lopo Vaz da Sampayo who succeeded Menezes undertook vigo¬ 
rous measures to put an' end to the menace of Captain Kutti Ali’s 
Ma-gueiilla and he appears to have met with greater success than 
Ws predecessor. In the year 1528, he proceeded against him with 
a powerful fleet. Kutti Ali evaded him for a while, but off Bacanore 
(Barkur), Sampayo’s fleet compelled him to fight a pitched battle 
in which a great part of Kutti Ali’s fleet was destroyed. Kutti 
Ali escaped with the remnant of his fleet. In the month of March 
Portuguese won another victory over Kutti Ali's brother, 
Chinna Kutti Ali, whose fleet of sixty ships was encountered 
^riveen Mangalore and.Mt. Eli. D’Esa, the Portuguese Captain, 
succeeded in boarding the flagship. Chinna Kutti Ali was captured. 
He Was released later for a high ransom, but only after he was 
made to swear on the Koran that he would not fight against the 

Portuguese. * 

In the month of September 1528, Chetwai, one of the ports of 
Zamorin, was attacked by the Portuguese. They blockaded 
river mouth in an attempt to bottle up several ships of Kunjali’s 
^ct. This proved to be a fatal step for the Calicut vessels counter- 
2riacked and destroyed several Portuguese ships and massacred 
e crew. The Portuguese version attributes the disaster to a vio- 
east wind “which arose suddenly and drove the ships ashore”. 
d'fr' Logan points out in his Manual of Malabar, is 

‘ ^cult to understand, “for an east vnnd ought to have blovsn them 
to sea” and not towards the land. About the same period, the 
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Mopu settlement at Dharmad^ t 

s a=“rr - -- ■» “• 

'Te' activities of Knnjali and his ""VbeWe'aCoJw" 

for a period of several years the sea commnmeauo 

and Goa was interrupted. Goan trade was sn y 

the ling of Portugal was concerned over , ,te 

trade. The Portuguese were not able to gam th j^,jdne 

sea, Indian seamen were in such complete contt 

trade that we fmd Alfonso Meria complammg™ „ 

dated the 15.h January 1530) that “the P™“Pf it 

Kavc no pepper is because the coast is not well p 

is taken to Mecca, Diu and elsewhere”. 
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Indian Seamen in Cejlon 

The armval of the Portuguese in the beautiful island of Ceylon 
was accidental. It was an ill wind that blew their ships to the coast 
of Galle; it was ill deeds that followed their settlement in the neigh* 
bourhood of Kotta, the seat of Ceylonese royalty. 

In the year 1505, a very large deetof twenty-two ships and fifteen 
thousand men came from Lisbon bringing Don Francisco de 
Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy of India. Don Lorenzo, the 
son of the Viceroy, straightway commenced a great search for 
several spice-ships, which, according to reports, were making their 
Way to the Red Sea. He had infomiatioD that several wealthy Moors 
jjere on board on their way to Cairo. The Arab vessels, more fami- 
Mth the sea, dodged in and out among (he islands of the Mal- 
wves and the Laccadives, and escaped, while contrary winds, 
by .a terrific storm, drove the Portuguese vessels so far 
off tteir course that Don Lorenzo found himself off the wooded 
wjghtsbfOalle when the storm abated. On the 15th November 
W, the battered fleet anchored off Kulamboturai (Colombo). 
Though not so important a port as Calicut, Colombo was a 
link in the commerce between the Far East and the West. 

® crowded with junks and sampans from China 

of gharubs and the sewn and lateen-sailed ships 

Red Sea and Ormuz. There were Calicut ships; and a large 
“timber of Calicut and Cairo Moslems lived in the town carrying 
“ their trade, principally in spices and Chinese goods. Many 
PS Were built there, and as Barboza describes, “some, without 
^Jl®^Sgeration, of a 1,000 and some others of 1,100 Bahars in 
uh‘ ?i vessels from the East landed their goods 

transhipped in Arab vessels to the Red Sea. The Moors 
(Se ^ of .the carrying trade. For over 800 years Ceylon 

meeting point of two trade routes where 
tnese and Arab ships exchanged merchandise. 

“D t^nhowing the arrival of the Portuguese in’ Ceylon developed 

btio * pattern as those whidi resulted from Portuguese re- 
With Calicut. The foreign Moors resented the intrusion of 
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te Portuguese svhose couducl indeed 

become uell-biomi in nil th Haling secured 

tbrougliout the East, ,vher.scrA^s«scU s^cn 
. roothold. the S hed pracUcc and usage 

had a fancy to take contrary to the estaomnen y, 

of civilised trade. „ , 1 ,, kina of Ceylon. He had 

King Dharma Parakrama BAu teas S”'" ^ frequently 
a loose snay over a 8'^P «'S'Sc anrSrly uian of 
revolted against him. He is desenbed a 

dignified mien. The Portuguese sent an jjjneement 

eoSly vvclcomed nith pomp and honour, S„ese, the 
was entered into betiveen the king and the Po gu 
of wluch were inscribed on a sheet of gold. Portuguese 

The terms reproduced the established P” f' t^thrSjas 

ia the East, a sample of which we saw inde 

of Cochin and Cannanere. They ai^uircd '"»”°P»1>' " 
in the articles they required by imported by 

strictly eveluded. Desides, European g^s “ guard 

aiem and by no other. Being powerfnt W s=a and 

the ports and coasts of the eonntry •S?’”" = V eon- 

generally help the king against his enemies. For ^ .y^li 

"ucting trade they were allowed to bnild settlements walhm wtu 
they enjoyed sovereign rights.* ,„ 5 «ton and 1^* 

Don Lorenzo was elated by the success of 
joy found loud expression in the roar of a salute lised 

irtillcry. ^Vhe^ Dom Manuel heard this ^ of a 

the full significance of the event and ordered the P“^j“S 
picture depicting the chief incidents of the cen- 

Ws desire to have a fortress erected there as ?lnd the Far 

tral position on the trade route between the Red Sea an 

■ ^For a decade after the discovery of Ceylon there was no 
tant development. The Portuguese were ^“^aged d«piy 
desperate struggles in Indix They had to ^d. 

whatever quantities of cinnamon they could get by tr 
After King Dharma Parakrama Bahu's death jje™ ® ^.^5 on 
peace in the country. Dissenaon among the nobles .jT,e 

the coast by seafaring Moors from India only 

tributary dueftain of Uda RaU revolted and -was put d 
I Pieris, C«y!o”t Porlugvese En. Colombo. Vol. I. P- 38- 
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after a tedious campaign. The Moors whose trade had suffered 
after the arrival of the Portuguese and who naturally resented the 
nvours shown to them, were pleased whenever the Calicut fleet 
hove in sight on its periodical raid on the Portuguese settlement 
and shipping. 

For almost a decade we do not hear anything from Ceylon worth 
recording. In 1515, Lopo Soarez de Abcrgaria was appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Cochin. Lopo Soarez was a pirate, perfidious and cruel 
hy disposition. Dom Manuel ordered Soarez to build a fort in 
^eylon. This fort was meant to strengthen the Portuguese grip on 
tte island and to serve as yet another link in that chain of coastal 
ortresses designed to secure the trade and the trade route which 
''a ^®°Sfhening out into the Far Bast. Lopo Soarez conduct- 
^11 V secretly. Sounding the drum one day to summon 

W' ti ^ board his galley, he disclosed his plans to them. 

> a grandiloquence which appears to have been the way with 
period, he exhorted his officers to high 
Inf wound up his speech with words which passed 

° ^ Proverb in India, “Se a India, he may do ruin, CeylSo sera 
V honrado.” It was his hope that the Portuguese would 

In^a * Ceylon whatever damage they might suffer in 

Oa the 10th September 1518, he set sail with a big fleet carrying, 
tua ” for the construction of a fort, a large number of Por- 

Mo ® body of Nayars sent by the Raja of Cochin, 

to ]w formality than to gain his consent, he appears 

king’s permission to erect a small fort on a rocky 
the p Colombo. The fortress was meant as a protection to 

tile guarding the factory. Soarez pointed out how the hos- 

The Moors made the erection of the fort imperative, 

to c prepared for such a demand and asked for time 

council. Lopo Soarez did not wait for a reply. He 
v-Tti, u / material and commenced building operations 

’'^^all despatch. 

°f Ceylon watched the new development with anxiety, 
fofjj ®PP«ned at Calicut happened at Colombo. The leading 
lijjjjj waited on the king in a deputation and urged 

ho^ th Portuguese. They pointed out to him 

trjdj ‘^^guese had first robbed the princes of India of their 
° uext, of their political power. Later, the religion of their 
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mcEStors itself would be in P"’'; 'J^th and tley 


ancestors itself traded !■»'> 

fc political affairs Of th= =»™B 

had never attempted to thrust thM K » any con- 

desire it. The Moslems warned the fang 5 

cession In favour of the Jotejght than the king and his 

have had greater svisdoni and loresigni 


“rlnstmcuon of the fort " 'he 
mrai. They attacked the '’“'"f iarYonnu or Moors 

forced them to withdraw. The king “““^'“^hedlhe attack 
for the violence. It was true that the supplied 

for which the overbearing conduct »' I- P j ,hj aouncil 

the provocation. After long "'E""”''”"for the cons- 
decided to accept the situation, and gra ^-ocess of erection, 

truction of a fort which had alrca y “V ^js^'^Sea had interfered 
Widespread Portuguese piracy tn the Mato Se „ 

with the Zamorin's seaborne trade to the ^^.ja 

to the eastern countries of J'SH, ,. .esented the pte- 

this trade svas threatened. Knorin bent aU hit 

seneeofthe Portuguese at “ ,,.1 Ceyion and 

energies to the task of expelling the Portuguese from Ley 


reducing the fortress. . . .u T>A,H,.tntese wherever they 

The Zamorin’s resolve to fight the ^ab tner- 

were to be found extended his interest to y • 
chauts, the last vestige, of who« trade ™th „„da 

threatened by Colnmbo, pmva.Icd "P°" hostile to 

powerful force to Ceylon. The people 0 Zamonn 

the foreigners and could be counted upon ^ „ity were 
every help. The Mooes of Ceylon,,hough 0 ' ““Xs^^-ould 

wealthy and powerful, andtheir ass.stauee in the u^ertaMg 
be inviluable. Cairn, they assnred the Z™”"”’of the 
a fleet with the intention of sweeping the Portu^ TTieZamorin 
Indian seas and the arrival of that Beet was ‘"T°'J;,h his dignity 
needed no exhortation. Thn Portognese attack on 

and his trade and he got ready a great fleet 

hi Ceylon the Portuguese made themselv^ “’P°P“'“j „ the 
arrogaoTe of the Soldado. dmie nrbitrary 'fex- 
Sinhdese and the moors and theit „f Colombo 

dude the latter from all participation m the nch trad 
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made them so hated that the inhabitants declined to sell them pro- 
ttsions which fonned their chief source of food. Passive obstruction 
developed into open resistance; stragglers into the town were set 
upon and some were killed.”^ Violence broke out soon after. De 
Brito, a Portuguese Captain, sallied out on a hot summer’s day 
and attacked the town when the mhabitants were enjoying a siesta. 
It was an unprovoked attack designed to gain plunder. The citizens 
who were taken by surprise, overcame their panic, rallied and 
hurried to defend their homes, wives and children. They gave chase 
to the Portuguese and killed thirty soldiers who were overburdened 
^ith the weight of the loot they were carrying. The king, naturally, 
had his sympathies with his subjects. Daily reports of Portuguese 
misconduct came to him and as De Brito employed threats to 
mtimidate the king, open hostilities were soon begun. 

In 1520 the king besieged Colombo fortress. While sallies and 
wunter-attacks were going on around the fort, internal dissensions 
became apparent in the king’s court. At this stage in the history of 
the island there emerges an extraordinary prince, Mayadunne, 
^hose ambition to become the king of Lanka was only equalled in 
intensity by his implacable hostility to the Portuguese. Mayadunne 
the brother of the then reigning king Wijaya Bahu, and the 
«h»ef of Sitawaka, a rich province. He had resented Portuguese 
jntmsionfrom the very beginning. The rich Moors of Ceylon found 
n Mayadunne a champion of their cause and they supported him 
^ith men and money. Here was an excellent opportunity for 
ayadunne to throw the Portuguese out of the country. But ins- 
d of joining the besiegers to become the Chakravarthi of Lanka, 
yii*! ambition prompted him to lead an attack against the 
Tw*- when it was deeply engaged in the attack. A portion 
th Bahu’s army declared itself in Mayaduime’s favour and 

® king, who appears to have been incapable of any strong line 
® action, sued for peace. De Brito, taking advantage of the con- 
“5’oa, improved the fortification. Daring this period the seadogs 
. ® Zamorin made frequent attacks on the fort and the shipping 

j? ®lombo harbour causing great damage. Besides, standing off 
® coast of Ceylon, they fell upon the spice-laden ships of the 
‘’ortyguese leaving the port. 

2 Manuel the Fortunate died on the 12th December 1521 
‘ftS” was succeeded by Don JoSo III, a bigot. The Captain 
■ C«y\on, the Poriusufse Era, V<d. I. 
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of Colombo pointed on. to him the "“'f 

fort. A factory tvould snfflee to L 

Portugal requited. The G™™"-'’*’" ““f.fGrma came to 

also of the same view and when Don Vasco d 

India in 1524 as Viceroy, he had instruction to gi\ 

recommendation of the captain. erection, the 

Thus at the end of 1524. fourteen years af er lU erectmn^ ^ 
fort TOS abandoned. The king wa, only too '» S 
help in the evacuation. Nuno Fercyra de Andrad 
as factor. The Viceroy also ordered the ^ sniall 

in order to avoid any occasion for wiote to 

number of Portuguese was left behind and the V.ce^ 
the king to extend his protection to them. The king, g 
rid of the Portuguese, promised to do this. / .cMbUsh 

Thus ended the first attempt made by the Portuguese to esU 
a settlement in Lanka. But fresh efforts were made later. 


The seadogs of the Zamorin who had, time and ’ 
the Portuguese fort and shipping in retahation for their P 
appeared once again before Colombo. Balia Ha^san ^ ® 
sequently executed at Cannanore commanded the ueet. n 
come with the object of capturing the Portuguese rem ^ 
the factory in order to secure their services for his toaste . 
Zamorin. He conveyed to the king the congratulations o 
Zamorin and demanded the surrender of the Portupiesc 
hind. He gave out that his master had won a signal victory 
the entire Portuguese fleet of Don Henrique de Menezes an ^ 
even the kings of Cochin and Cannanore had risen agamsi 
Portuguese and were besieging their forts. The Zamorin req 
the services of the Portuguese in these operations and as so 
the war was over he would restore them to the king. 

Balia Hassan, it may be surmised, svas not so i., 

the services of a handful of Portuguese,however yaluablethey & 
be, as on bringing about a split between the king of Ceylon 
the Portuguese thereby. The Idog acted with . „ 

rectitude. He had perhaps heard how the Zamorin had ® 
similar demand on the Raja of Cochin and how that Raja ha , 
grounds both of policy and Dhamui. refused to surrender 
Portuguese left under his protection. The king, Bhuvaneka 
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sommoaed his comoB. The Portuguese were also invited. The 
council resolved to verify the report of the Zamonn s nava 
victory and sent an envoy to Cochin who arrived there just in 
time to witness, the triumphal return of De Menezes after s 
victory at Coulette.* The envoy returned to the ting and made his 

report. i. v r 

When the envoy was away the Portuguese factor thought ot a 
stratagem which, he hoped, would make the Zamonn s seamen 
hostile to the king. The Malabar seamen had beached their vessels 
for purposes of repair. Nuno Fcreyra de Andrade prevailed upon 
certain Sinhalese mcrcenatics to join him in a surpnse attack on 
the unsuspecting Moors. The Moors fought with desperate eoutage 
and many fell on both sides. The Portuguese at length succeeded 
in capturing two of their vessels. The rest of the Moots mdc good 
their escape and sought refuge with Mayadnnne. The Pd**”'' 
oifered the captured ships as a present to Bhuvaneka ®*u. but 
the king declined to receive the gift which, he knew, would cause 
him further troubles. ^ .... 

Some of these seamen who had managed to es^pe to India 
made their report to the Zamotin. The Zamonn ordered the dw- 
patch of seven vessels and within a space of three months the fleet 
appeared before Colombo. The factor and the 
the king’s palace for refuge. The Caheut seamen demanded their 
sunender. There were only eigl.t Portuguese left the "ItosljnE 
escaped to India. The king, who did not Ike the insolent of the 
demand, sent Virapulli Arachi. one of his ° 

Moors. The Moom were driven away and the 

four out of the seven vessels. The Portuguese factor vjojomrf 

the fray was wounded and two other Portuguese soldiers were 

"^'Se seamen returned to the attack again and again and the 
Portuguese were obliged to leave the factory “ 

the Bag’s palace. The -Zamotin’s sailors established themselvK 
fiimly o\ E east coast of C^h>m The, “““ 

Portuguese shipping and thetr depredations alanned the Porta 

'“AboutTlS^tae Mayadunne and Rayigama Badala quarrelled 
with their brother. King Bhuvaneka Bahu. The ^licut scamm 
gave the rebels every assisunce. The king found himself obliged 
■ Pantabrinl Kollam. . town to nctih Malator. 
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,0 s«k Poitueuese .lid and they were quite pillinE 
Moots were blamed ns the “S'*”" ““‘^“"J^lombo « 
where they became suspect. The political climate 
norcongenial to the Moorish traders. They did not ^ ^ 
involved in the civil war. A lat^ torfves » Sitawaka 

left the country. Others stealthily remoy^ Exasceraled 

where the rebel princes received them with open a™^ ® 

report of the size and strength of the rebel army ^ 

He hastily summoned the Portuguese C^ptam and 
reconstruct the dismantled fort and bmld a hi^ 
his expense. The Portuguese however declined the offer. 

The Moslem refugees advised Mayadunne to send 
to the Zamorin to seek his assistance. The Moors Pow^ 
him that Portuguese strength lay m their fleet and th „ 
navy was the only naval force in Indian waters capable of ch^«r 
ing it. Besides, the Zamorin was the only king of India wh 
factured cannon of the type used by the Po^^pwe- ^ 

Mayadunne now conceived a great plan. The Zamo 
favour an enemy of the Portuguese on the throne of „ ' 
planned to take the Zamorio’s help to usurp the i.j 

his minister to Calicut with rich presents. The minister app 
for the active help of the Zamorin’s navy in the war, m rew 
which, he promised to give the Zamorin certain ports in ' 
The offer suited the Zamorin’s policy. Naval bases ^ ^ . 
would help him to harass the Portuguese Shipping engaged m 
China trade. The trade of Cochin would come under his co • 
The Zamonn summoned his captains, Pachi Marakkar 
brother Kuojali Marakkar, and ordered the despatch of a s » 
expeditionary force to Ceylon. A merchant of Cairo w o 
settled in Calicut, Ali Ibrahim by name, was also sent witn 
fleet. The fleet and cqiupmcnt were assembled at the P° 
Ponnani situated at the month of a river of the same name, 
cipating the support of the Zamorin, Mayadunne. . 

prematurely, proclaimed himself Emperor of Lanka andx ca 
upon the people to recognise him as their overlord. 

The king immediately sent a message to the „ 

help. So great was Mayadunne’s war-like preparation that y 
Sinhalese deserted the king’s forces and joined ^e «bels. r 
Goa a strong force came to the assistance of the kmg under 
de Mello. Mayadunne invested Kotta where he was joine y 
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PacH Marakkar who had already landed in Ccyloo. The Zamorin 
had sent a large body of Moplas and Na;prs. It was unfortunate for 
Mayadunne that the redoubtable Kunjali Marakkar was unable 
to start owing to illness. Ibrahim too was delayed. The Malabar 
soldiers had a quantity of fire arms wluch did such execution that 
the king’s forces had to withdraw sustaining severe losses. It was 
then that news was received that a powerful Portuguese fleet had 
started from Goa and was sailing along the coast in search of the 
Marakkars. Mayadunne, deceived by wild reports of Portuguese 
strength, hastily raised the siege. He was also disappointed because 
only one instalment of naval help had reached him from Calicut. 
Pachi Marakkar was anxiously scanning the sea for signs of the 
rest of the Calicut fleet when Mayadunne raised the siege, and he 
too had to fall back on Sitawaka in the general retreat. Mayadunne 
sued for peace which the king readily granted. 

Pachi Marakkar did not actually leave the island but gathered 
his ships and hovered near the island, concealing himself in the 
shallow creeks, well out of reach of the heavier Portuguese ships. 
He reappeared before Colombo and compelled Nuno Fereyra, as 
Msual, to run for refuge to Kolta. The Marakkar on his part did 
his best to persuade Mayadunne to recommence hostilities, but 
ihe latter was still in a repentant mood. He richly rewarded his 
allies and endeavoured to send them back to Calicut. Pachi 
Marakkar, however, remained on the island. 

Some of the Malabar seamen in Mayadunne’s service urged 
him to send a fresh embassy to get the Zamorin’s help. The 2^morin 
getting ready one of the biggest fleet he had ever sent out, and 
as rumours of these preparations came to him, the ever active and 
ambitious Mayaduime got over his mood of contrition by degrees, 
^Jid began certain minor engagements against some of the petty 
chiefs which were only a prelude to a fresh declaration of war 
against the king. The help promised by the Zamorin arrived soon 
and in October 1536, a large Calicut fleet hove in sight. It brought 
4,000 fighting men, Moplas and Nayars. A forest of masts sur¬ 
rounded the Colombo promontory. 

His period of repentance now definitely over, Mayadunne began 
siege of the Portuguese fortress. Attack after attack by me 
cabined forces was warded off by the Portuguese assisted by 
tne Sinhalese. At this juncture Martin Affonso de Souza, captain 
of the seas, arrived with a strong force. Before it was too late and 
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even before De Souza had landed all his men and equipment, 
Mayadunne, with customary alacrity, became repentant, sued for 
peace and withdrew. 

Pachi Marakkar had been vigilant and had early inkUngs of the 
move made by Mayadunne for the restoration of peace. He had 
watched the strange movements of messengers and elephants 
carrying presents between Mayadunne's camp and Kolta, tlie 
king’s capital, and had, besides, reliable spies in the city who reported 
developments to him. Realising the danger of being trapped on 
land, he took to the sea several days before tlie Portuguese landed 
and sailed away in disgust at the behaviour of his unreliable ally. 

The Zamorin was annoyed at the failure of the expeditionary 
force. Despairing of any sustained support from Ws Siiilialese allies, 
he resolved to fight the Portuguese on the seas. The same three 
leaders were chosen and at the end of 1537, a large fleet of fifty- 
one vessels was got ready at Ponnani. There were 8,000 soldiers, 
including 1,000 arquebusiers on board and 400 pieces of artillery.^ 
This great fleet coasted along led by (he flagship and captumi 
several Portuguese ships on its way iocludiog the famous vessel, 
Sao Pedro, which liad an unbeaten record of twenty-two voyages 
to India. Later on, they made prize of a partmzue ladea with 
ciaaamoa. The licet plundered Tuticorin where the Portuguese had 
established a settlement to the great annoyance of the local In¬ 
habitants. With the closer approach of the Malabar fleet, Maya¬ 
dunne overcame his remorse well enough to declare war once 
again on his brother, the king. Bhuvaneka Bahu turned to the 
Portuguese for succour. Nuno de Cunha, Governor of India, sent 
orders to De Souza who was at Chale to hasten to Ceylon. 

It was in tlus year (1537) that a portent was seen in the sky, a 
comet of strange appearance, which filled the mind of the Sinhalese 
and the Portuguese alike with the fear of an impending calamity. 

The Calicut army landed and entrenched themselves in the 
palm-groves of Vidulai, a vil^ge between Killakfcara and the 
temple of Rameswaram. The ships were drarvn ashore while tile 
final preparations were being made to sail for Ceylon. Pachi 
Marakkar levied troops among Moslems and Hindus and greatly 

‘ This according to Pieris Fr. FenoK tBs. “2,000 crew, one thousand of theta 
being arquebusiers.” See the The JtsmU in Malabar. Vo). I, p 118. Of tbe 
Zamorm's royal emblems, which are four in imtnber, the red figure of Hanu- 
man rampant on a white field was probaUy the device emblazoned on the 
flag of the admiral 
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increased his strength. He was under the mistaken impression that 
the Portuguese fleet would be required to protect Diu where the 
arrival of the Rumes (the Turks) was expected. The Turkish fleet, 
reinforced by the fleet of the Sultan of Cambay, would keep the 
Portuguese engaged, and the Marakkor thought he could land in 
Ceylon and reduce the country tmmolested. He carried on an 
effective blockade of the ports of Ceylon. 

When Martin Affonso de Souza heard that the Markkar had 
reached the Fishery Coast, he sailed south with all speed. At 
Manapad, he heard .reports of the great strength of the Indian 
fleet. Failing in his efforts to gain the help of the chieftains of 
Manapad, De Souza returned to Cochin to equip himself better 
for the engagement. 

The Marakkar was lulled info a false sense of security and he 
was taken by surprise when De Souza suddenly appeared off 
Vidulai. On the 30lh January 1538, just before dawn, De Souza 
began his offensive with a furious bombardment from the sea. 
The Calicut captains rallied (heir men and speedily got some of 
their vessels launched and with difficulty drew their ships into 
battle order. A long and terrible fight followed in which the for¬ 
tunes of the battle varied on both sides. All Ibrahim Marakkar, one 
of the three chiefs, fell and his squadron was unable to play an 
effective role in the general engagement. The issue was decided 
at 10 a.m. The Portuguese won 8 great victory. They took 400 
cannon, 2,000 muskets and many other weapons in addition to 
twenty-two war-paroes. Among the trophies taken were Pachi 
Marakkar’s gorgeous tent and a state parasol, a royal present of 
the Zamorin to Mayadunne. By a strange irony of fate this 
umbrella of stale came info ihc hands of the Zamorin's dynastic 
enemy, the Raja of Cochin, to whom the \ictorious admiral, 
De Souza, made a present of it. 

Now let us hear another version of this battle summarised from 
the accounts left by later historians. According to this account 
the Mohammedans aimed at the restoration of their power and 
influence on the southern coast of India and in Ceylon because 
of their interest in the pearl fishery coast and because it was also 
the area of the evangelising enterprise of Christian priests. 

Towards the close of 1537 the Zamorin's fleet consisting of fifty 
large heavily equipped war-paroes and 2,000 crew, one thousand of 
them being arquebuslers, sailed to the Fishery Coast and plundered 
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Tuticorin. They entrenched themsehes in a grove of palms near 
Vidulai close to the pagoda of Ratneswaram, rear the Pampan 
Straits. They drew their ships ashore preparatory to sailing for 
Colombo. Pate Marakkar, Kunjali Marakkar and Ali Ibrahim 
Marakkar were the three leaders of the Calicut fleet. Pate Marakkar 
increased liis force to 7,000 men by levying troops among the local 
population and gathered in provision for tJie ships. He was hopeful 
of the arrival of the Turks to attack the Portuguese fort at Diu 
and he calculated that the Turkish threat would detain Marlin 
AfTonso de Souza's fleet at Diu. Pate liad Wgh hopes that the 
Sultan of Gujarat and the other Indian rulers would take all the 
enemy forts and ships. Let me quote Father Fcrroli {The Jesuits in 
fl/a/cAar, Bangalore Press. 1939, pp. 118*20): 

‘Martin Alphonso de Souza was patrolling the Malabar coast, 
when he heard that Pate Marakkar had eluded him and had 
reached the Fishery coast. Grimly he sailed Southwards. His 
first attempt to get at the enemy failed, bad weather preventing 
his hea \7 sailing ships to get Northwards on the east coast of 
Cape Comorin. With great diflicuity, he reached Monapad by 
means of rowing boats.... But he had to return to Cochin to 
equip himself better for fight. 

“Ihc Moslems attributed liis departure to faint-heartedness 
and believed themseh es quite safe. But on the 28th of January, 
1538, de Souza, at the head of 300 soldiers in 22 row boats 
(with the crew and slaves 700 men), made for Vidulai. On the 
way he seized some boats of the Pate Marakkar's people who 
had been fishing pearls and he delivered them over to the venge¬ 
ance of the inhabitants of Tuticorin. Before daybreak, on the 
30th, he attacked the Moslems from the sea, and while these 
were hurrying on board their ships and the fight was raging on 
the shore, he landed with his main force cast of Vedulai and fell 
on the flank of the Moslems. A terrible fight took place with 
varying fortunes on both sides. Most of the Portuguese were 
wounded, when one of their Malabar Captains got a splendid 
idea; he set the Mahomedan boats, which were still on the 
beach, on fire, so as to make flight impossible. On seeing their 
ships burning, the Moslems lost every hope of escape and 
ran landwards in wild panic. At 10 a.m. the battle was decided. 
800 dead Moslems covered the battle field and the whole camp 
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with its rich booty fell into Protuguese hands. 400 cannon, 
2,000 muskets and m^ny other weapons, 22 war-paroes, and 
Pate Marakkar’s gorgeous tent with the State parasol, a present 
of the Zamorin to Mayadunne. The Paravars took the rest of 
the booty, delivered their prisoners and gave back the captured 
ships to their owners. As retaliation for all they had suffered, 
they once more burnt down Kayalpatnam, which the Maho- 
medans had just built up.’ 

The victory of Vidulai was extolled in Portugal and indeed all 
over Europe. Of the three Calicut chiefs, Ali Ibrahim was killed 
and both Pachi and Kunjati lost all their treasures. To the Zamorin 
it was a severe blow. 

Mayadunne once again became repentant and made quick peace 
with Us brother who indeed did not desire to have the Portuguese 
on Sinhalese soil any longer than was necessary. De Souza had 
nothing more to do. Bhuvaneka Bahu gave the Portuguese 45,000 
crusados towards the expenses of the fleet which was to be treated 
as a loan, but the Portuguese did not intend to repay the amount. 
Indeed they never paid. 

The marriage of King Bhuvaneka Bahu’s daughter with the 
prince Widiye Bandara which took place in 1538 blasted all hopes 
Mayadunne entertained regarding his succession to his brother’s 
throne. The restless rebel began a new war. The Zamorin’s eyes 
were not altogether taken away from the Island. Tie disaster of 
Vidulai only a year ago did not quite depress him. The Zamorin sent 
sixteen vessels from Ponnaoi under Pachi Marakkar and Kunjali 
Marakkar. ^Vhen the captains received the orders of the king, 
they were asked to wipe out the dbgracc of Vidulai. If they failed, 
they were not to return to his presence. From the very start a 
vague feeling of uneasiness disturbed the captains, for a Brahmin 
astrologer whose prophecies had alsvaj^ proved true, had foreseen 
a disastrous termination to the expedition. 

Bhuvaneka Bahu sent to India for help but the appearance of 
the Turks before Diu prevented the Viceroy from diserting his 
forces to Ceylon. The Viceroy begged the king’s forgiveness and 
promised to send succour as soon as he could. It was in March 
1539 that he was in a position to send a token fleet under Fcrriera 
Rfto crcHscd nj seanrii of the CaUeatsbips. 

At Manar he learnt that Pachi Marakkar and Kunjali had been 
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seen making for futtalam Bay. PacM with the bulk of his men had 
proceeded overland to Sitawaka to meet Mayadunne and to assist 
him. He made a miscalcufation, for he had not ccpcetcd thea/rital 
of a Portuguese fleet from India. The Turks, he had been assured, 
would take care of that. He had not counted upon the withdrawal 
of the grai5d fleet of the Turks so hastily. 

Fcrricra. in the meanwhile, hurriedly made his svay to the Day 
of Puttalam where he saw the Calicut vessels drawn upon the beach. 
The Portuguese attacked firing their cannon and under cover of 
the fire. Portuguese long boats, mounting swivels, darted towards 
the coast. The hastily constructed carth-svorkr ssere oserrun and 
a pitched battle followed in which the Portuguese were sictorious. 
The rest of the Malabar crew escaped into the country and made 
haste to convey the news of the disaster to their leader. Kunjali, 
it is bche\-cd, fell in the battle on the shore. 

The king gave a royal welcome to Ferricra on his arrival st 
Kotta after this sieiory. The Portuguese soldiers marched through 
the streets of Kotw attired In leather jerkins, shining breastplate 
and helmet, After the reception, the aged and vexed king poured 
out to Fcrricra the bitterness of his heart, recounting the insults 
he had suflered at the hands of the Portoguesc Factor, Pero Vas 
Travasso, a mean and smalt man. In a towering passion, he declared 
that he would rather lose his kingdom than tolerate the presence of 
such a man in his court. The Portuguese could go back, if they liked. 

Ferriera had an audience with the king Uie next day. He demanded 
that the svar against Mayadunne must be pressed home and that 
unless the rebel prince was captured, there would be no peace on 
the island. Ferriera stormed and raged and the king, quite overcome, 
yielded. 

Three hundred Portuguese, 7,000 lascarines and 11,000 Sinhalese 
under Widiye Bandars marched on Sitawaka. The king sent a 
messenger, a Mudaliyar, to Mayadunne calling on him to surrender 
the Calicut captains together with their men. Mayadunne refused 
to do so. On hearing that the rebel prints had refused to surrender 
the Marakkars, Ferriera swore a mighty oath. “By Nazareth,” 
he said, “i will burn the city and take Mayadunne on the banks of 
my vessel to Goa.” 

The Marakkars were in a dangerous situation. Previous experience 
had taught them not to put any great trust in Mayadunne. They 
kept a eare/uJ watch over thecan^aad ihsmovement oftnesssngers. 
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Mayadunne sent a messenger to Fcrricra saying that it would bring 
great dishonour to a warrior to betray his allies who had taken 
shelter with him. He was prepared to come to a settlement with his 
brother, the king, and asked for two days' time. He sent a separate 
messenger to his brother with a personal appeal addressed to him. 
In the meanwhile the combined Portuguese and Sinhalese army 
drew near, and Mayadunne saw from the battlements of Sitawaka 
the forces ranged against him. 

The two days passed. Mayadunne, assisted by the Malabars, 
made a last desperate bid for freedom. 

A select band of Sitawaka soldiers was sent to make a midnight 
attack on the rear of the besieging forces. The attack was repelled 
by the Sinhalese prince, Widlye Bandara, who led his men with 
skill and valour. Pachi Marakkar and bis followers made a simul¬ 
taneous attack on the king and attempted to surprise the 
Portuguese. The king’s sentinels were alert and the attack failed. 

The next morning, the king called his council at which Ferriera 
and the Portuguese captains were ako present. The king assured 
them that his brother Mayadunne was not responsible for the night 
attack, but that it was done by the Marakkar who was acting in 
desperation. Mayadunne had sent him an ola in which he swore 
*‘OQ lus father’s head" that he was not guilty of the attack and that 
he had severely punished those of his men who had accompanied 
the Marakkars. 

Ferriera was seventy-five and the grey-haired veteran, ever hot- 
tempered, completely lost self-control. Fraternal affection was not 
to be allowed to snatch the victory, now that it was within grasp. 
He pointed out that both Mayadunne and the king \vere agreed that 
the Malabar seamen were responsible for the night attack, and 
demanded that Mayadunne should be asked to surrender the 
Calicut captains and their men forthwith. If he failed to do so, his 
city was to be destroyed. The ultimatum was sent. Soon after, 
reports came to the king's camp that the Moors had disappeared 
from Sitawaka. Ferriera was 'disappointed and enraged. He told 
the king that Mayadunne was hiding the Marakkars and that they 
would fall upon the king and destroy lum. The king again sum¬ 
moned his council and issued an order to assault the city and put 
every inhabitant to the sword. 

Mayadunne made one more effort to stave off the attack. He 
hoped that rich presents might change his brother’s mind. He sent 
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priceless jewels, the richest amons lu$ treasure gained througli a 
long career of plunder. Correa estimates the value of a bracelet set 
with four rubies Mayadunne sent as a placatory gift to his brother 
at 80,000 cnisados. He is also said to have sent Ws little four-year 
old son to soften the king's heart, hfayadunne sent his apologies 
and assurance of loyalty to the king, but iJje king svas not appeased. 
Plans were put through for the assault on the city. 

One morning a strange sight greeted the besiegers. A body of 
men was seen approaching the king's camp through one of the city 
gates Tlie Portuguese opened fire on them and killed several. It 
was then discovered that they were two hundred Paduwas, and that 
they were bringing the heads of tlie Malabar seamen and also those 
of their gallant commander. “Some say that they were done to 
death by the secret orders of Mayadunne, and others that they 
were killed by the villagers in consequence of their overbearing con¬ 
duct towards them.” There arc different versions of this fnctdenl. 
At a distance of four centuries, we can only regret with P.R Pierjs, 
the great historian of Ceylon, who, after the narration of this 
incident, adds, "The truth will ne>*cr be known”. 

This is not a place to record the sad history of Ceylon during the 
second half of the sixteenth century following the assumption of 
greater political control over the island by the Portuguese. Ceylon, 
however, continued to resist Portuguese encroachment on her 
politics, trade and religion. 

The Zamorin did not send any more fleet to Ceylon. For nearly 
four decades he had fought the Portuguese on sea and land. His 
trade and treasury ruined, he was a broken man. He was in no 
mood for further adventures. He was old and ill. He died broken¬ 
hearted in the year 1540. He was a brave and resolute king and 
possessed a sense of dynastic dignity we see in none of his successors 
in the same indomitable degree. After his death peace was concluded 
with his successor on the 3rd April 1540. 
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We have already noticed the results of the successive naval ex¬ 
peditions sent out by the Egyptian Mamelukes and later, after 
their overthrow, by the Byzantine Thrks against the Portuguese. 
These conflicts had their origin in commercial rivalries. Soon they 
developed the cruel intensities of a reUgious crusade. The Moslem 
world was, however, by no means umted. Internal dissensions made 
its opposition to Portuguese ambition weak and ineffectual. 

A sporadic war continued all the time on the Indian Ocean. 
In the course of the sixteenth century these naval conflicts 
gradually ceased to have the fealutes of itgular pitched naval 
battles fought out by two nations at war, and became, increa¬ 
singly, acts of piracy and reprisals. On both sides there were 
adventurers who took to piracy with the connivance of their res¬ 
pective rulers. A Oujarati seaman, Koja Hazeem, in association 
with Prenuta Gusdel, a Malayan, was active in the Gulf of Siam 
and preyed regularly on the Portuguese ships trading with the Far 
East. The damage these raiders caused was so serious that the 
Portuguese Captain of Malacca found it necessary to send a well- 
equipped expedition to suppress them. The seamen of Malabar 
fitted out war-paroes to fall upon the richly laden caravels voyaging 
between Goa and China. Portuguese colonialism was resented 
everywhere, and this resentment broke out in well-planned attacks 
on their factories and forts. A notable event during this period was 
the massacre of the Portuguese at Liampo by the Chinese who 
were provoked beyond endurance by the acts of robbery which 
ucre instigated by a Portuguese judge. More than a thousand 
Europeans were killed and over eighty ships were burnt. We learn 
also that the Portuguese Govenior of Goa made an attempt to rob 
the temple of Tirupathi in South India, but the people around 
getting scent of this gathered together in such large numbers to 
defend ihcit temple that the Poitugune were compelled to give 
up the attempt. The expedition was not a total failure, however, 
for the governor robbed a few small temples around Kael further 
south, and in some measure satufied his greed. 

7 97 
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These acts of robbery were not the isolated acts of erring in¬ 
dividuals, but the deliberate policy of a predatory administration. 
The Portuguese, no doubt, had th^ reasons. One of them appears 
to be the low state of Goan finance. After the protracted siege of 
Diu, the treasury was empty. During the later stages of tlie war it 
had become necessary to raise a loan from the Goan citizens. It was 
after the lucky capture of a treasure ship of Cambay by Barreto 
that this debt was repaid. Gains from piracy were officially recog¬ 
nised as part of public finance. The damage infficted on Portuguese 
trade and shipping from Qiina to Aden was yet another reason why 
the Goan treasury was at a low ebb. Portuguese merchants resorted 
to corrupt practices to avoid payment of the harbour dues and 
the king’s customs. The governors, who were appointed for a 
short period, usually of three years, aiming to retire on a competent 
fortune, amassed wealth at the expense of the State. 

Lopo Vaz de Sampayo to whom goes the credit of one of the 
most successful robberies ever carried out in India—the raid on 
Puiakkat temple by which an estimated loot of 1,000,000 gold pa* 
taks \vas gained—was succeeded by Nuno da Cuoha in 1529. Nuno 
arrested Sampayo and sent him to Usbon, where he was brought 
up for trial on a number of charges, found guilty and banished to 
that imforrunate continent—Africa. Nuno began lus official career 
by sending out a fleet of fifty-one ships under Silveira to scour the 
Malabar coast. Another fleet was d«patched north on a similar 
mission to Cambay and a third, of smaller strength, to the Red Sea. 
The Malabar fleet caused much damage along the coast, burning 
towns and destroying crops in surprise raids. After this exploit, the 
southern fleet smlcd north. The combined fleet sailed up the Tapti 
river, and plundered towns and temples. Randa, Daman and AgasU, 
all undefended towns, shared the same fate. When the Portuguese 
landed at Chawl where there was an army of the Sultan of Gujarat, 
they got a hot reception. The Sultan’s cavalry cliased the 
raiders to the beach and obliged them to take to the sea. The Red 
Sea fleet was successful in its operations and concluded a treaty 
with Aden. 

The nature and extent of Egyptian help received by Indian princes 
in their war against the Portuguese cannot be better illustrated 
than by the strange behaviour of Admiral Sulaiman Pasha who came 
out to assist the Sultan of Gujarat against the Portuguese. A brief 
account of this will be found later on. It does not appear that the 
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Indian allies of the Egyptians received any substantial help. On 
at least one occasion it is clear that the Indian allies sincerely 
regretted having asked for thdr help- The vaunted prowess of the 
foreign allies was not much in evidence when put to a test, and the 
demands that were made by them on the Indian princes were 
extravagant. The help, when it came, was unreliable and never 
timely. 

The major event during the governorship of Nuno da Cunha was 
the grand but disastrous attack on Diu. In 1531 the Portuguese 
demanded a site at Diu for the erection of a fortress. The 
Governor of Diu ignored the demand and made hasty preparations 
for its defence. The Portuguese had one hundred sail of vessels 
of all description including transports. There were 3,600 Europeans, 
8,000 Kaffirs and 2,500 Indians. Diu was defended gallantly by 
a Turk named Mustafa Khan Rumy. The Indian soldiers fought 
courageously and inflicted a crushing defeat on the enemy. There 
followed an inglorious retreat to Goa. The commander of a 
Portuguese squadron worked off his sense of frustration by falling 
on an unguarded coastal town and setting fire to it, and in some 
measure redeemed the glory of Portuguese colours. 

The Portuguese needed a fort in the Zamorin's territory. After 
the destruction of the fort at Calicut, the Portuguese wished to 
gain a site at Chaliyam—a situation of strategic importance in 
the Zamorin’s territory. The Portugucw bribed the Ciuef of Chali- 
yam. In spite of the Zamorin’s warning the Chief of Chaliyam gave 
the Portuguese a site near the coast to build a fort—a work which 
was completed in the very short period of five months. The 2iamorin 
was enraged by this act of treachery, but as he found liimself en¬ 
feebled, he waited for a favourable opportunity to recapture 
Chaliyam. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, an ally of the Zamorin, 
had not sufficiently recovered hts strength after the Portuguese 
siege of Diu, and could not be relied on to give him any effective 
help. The Zamorin had reports that the Sultan bad despatched 
messengers with costly gifts to the Grand Turk asking for his 
assistance and there were widely current rumours of the arrival 
of another Turkish fleet. The Sultan’s ambassadors had gone to 
Calicut too to ask the Zamorin to begin a tor on the common 
enemy, but the Zamorin needed time to recover his initiative. 

'iJiifA’h ^'ib.vbia HA V.’«, “SJotv “viK W.*. 

He was set upon treacherously by the Portuguese when returning 
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from an interview with the Portuguese Captain, Manoel de Souza, 
who, pretending illness, had requested the Sultan to come on 
board his ship. A Portuguese stddier dropped a pike on his head 
when he was m the act of getting into the boat. In the fight that 
ensued Manoel dc Souza was killed by one of the Sultan's atten¬ 
dants. This happened on the 3rd Ramzan 943 aji (a.d. 1536-37). 

After this Nuno da Cunha had to exert himself to the utmost to 
overcome the revulsion which his deed had aroused all over the 
country, He justified his act to the princes and the people of India, 
To aUay their mistrust he accused Bahadur of being in league with 
the Turks. He brought witnesses, published letters and sent his 
envoys in ail directions to justify the assassmatton and to prove 
that Bahadur richly deserved having a pike dropped on Hs head. 
Whatever restoration of confidence these steps might have achieved 
was set at naught by Nuno’s subsequent action. He recognised the 
succession of Mir Mohammad Zaman to the throne of Gujarat. 
This man Zaman was “a robber who had plundered the queen 
mother of Delhi of o''er two millioo of gold”.* Zaman had agreed 
to give a large pact of the coastal territory of Gujarat to the Portu¬ 
guese in return for Portuguese aid to establish him on the'throne. 
This profitable arrangement, however, failed because Bahadur's 
nephew raised a mighty force and drove both the usurper and bis 
friends from Diu. 

The next considerable expedition which canje out from Egypt was 
led by Sulaiman Pasha, On the22od January 1S38, a large Egyptian 
force consisting of seventy ships and 7,000 men was despatched 
to India imder tlie command of Sulaiman Pasha. The 80-year old 
Pasha was a barbarian, short, fat and ugly, requiring "four men to 
lift him to his feet”. To equip the fleet he is said to have seized the 
property of several rich men of Cairo whom he cruelly put to death. 
During the voyage to India he committed a series of atrocities at 
every port of call. He put to death the rulers of Zalid and Aden 
after receiving rich presenls at their hands. His crew fared no better. 
Out of the 2,000 Venetian Christians whom he had pressed into 
service, he killed 200 for resting on their oars. When the fleet came 
before Diu, Koja Zafar, the Governor of Diu, went to tlie Pasha 
and asked Wm to lend him some pieces of artillery for an attack on 
the Portuguese fortress. The f^sha kept Zafar engaged in talk 
and secretly despatched a body of troops to plunder the outskirts 
*Danv«*. p. 421. 
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of the town. Zafar was so disgusted by the manners and motives 
of his Turkish ally that he resolved to send him away at the earliest 
opportunity. The Pasha bombarded the Portuguese fortress at Diu 
and sent out general plundering expeditions in which the principal 
victims were Indians. Zafar knew well that Sulaiman was a coward, 
and in order to hasten his departure, he spread the rumour of the 
imminent arrival of a powerful Portuguese fleet from Goa. In 
the meanwhile the Indian army fell out with the Turkish Janissaries. 
On the 2nd November, a Portuguese fleet appeared off Diu and the 
Pasha withdrew under cover of darkness. He was thirty miles away 
when the day broke. The Pasha gave out that he had conquered 
the whole of India and to make sure that the story would not be 
contradicted, he slew a Christian prisoner who, it seems, threatened 
to tell the truth. 

So hasty was the departure of ibe Pasha that he left a few of 
his vessels behind. One of his ships wWch he had sent out to plunder 
Mangalore was set upon by the soldiers of the Rani of Ullal and 
captured. 

The failure of the Turkish expedition helped the Portuguese to 
secure for themselves a long period of peace. The Nizam Shah, 
Adi! Khaa and the Zamoria, the principal op-poneois of the Portu* 
guese in India, came to terms with them and concluded formal 
treaties. The Zamorin sent Captain Kutti All to negotiate a treaty 
on his behalf to Goa where he arrived with a splendid retinue and 
was received with ceremonial honour. Thus at the close of 1540, 
the Portuguese, secure and at peace with the principal powers 
opposed to them in India, were at liberty to plunder in other 
directions. 

Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent’s plan of the subjugation of 
the then existing Moslem East as the first step in the establishment 
of a world empire needed something more than a mere commercial 
interest in the Penian and Arabian Seas. His diplomacy had the 
ulterior object of taking Ormuz in order to get a spring-board for 
the conquest of India. This plan was not, howes'er, destined to 
succeed as a result of the unwise expenditure of his resources in 
the Danubian provinces where his Janissaries overran both Hun¬ 
gary and Austria. 

A powerful fleet and the high prestige he enjoyed would have 
proved a serious danger to the growing powers of the Moguls in 
India. Simultaneously with India the countries ol Oxus received 
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the Sultan's attention. As eariy as 1536 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
had sent ius envoy to Sultan Suldman who was then at Adrianople 
to gain his help against Humayun Shah, but the force sent by the 
Sultan under Sulaiman Pasha reached India only after the death of 
Bahadur Shah. How the Turks fell out with tlieir Indian ally and 
the manner of their departure, we have already seen. 

Sulaiman Pasha who rose to Admiralty by killing Mir Hussain, 
the first notable Egyptian Admiral to come to India, was himself 
murdered by Ptr Beg who succeeded him as commander of a naval 
expedition to India. Pit Deg was no braver than his predecessor. 
He set out in 1550 from Suez to Ormuz with thirty ships, galieys 
and bashtardas, but on seeing the Portuguese fleet he fled, leaving a 
great part of the fleet in the port of Busarah. The Sultan suspected 
bribery and belieaded Pit Beg and called upon Sidi All Reis to 
fetch back the Busarah fleet. Sidi Ali Reis' log-book bears witne.ss 
to the leisurely and unwarlike voyage he undertook. In his book 
Mirai vl Memalik he gives an account of his pious peregrination. 
The holy sailor visited a total of thirty-six tombs of Moslem Fakirs 
and holy places. He tells us of a battle fought with the Portuguese in 
the Bay of Ormuz and how, when victory was within grasp, a storm 
drove his ships away from the enemy. Afterwards he entered the 
Indian Ocean. Again there was a storm; this one is named Fil* 
Zofanl. He was “unable to set the saJs, not even the trim guella 
{storm sails)”. He waxes poetic over the stonu which raged for 
ten days. Thereafter he drifted rather than sailed to Diu, “but for 
fear of the unbehevers”, drew in saik further and continued his 
course.* He frequently consulted his horoscope. At Daman he inter¬ 
viewed the govenior and the captain of a CaDcut ship who said that 
they were waiting for Egyptian help. ^Vhen the Turks heard that 
the Portuguese were on their »ny, a part of the crew jumped over¬ 
board and escaped to shore. Sidi did not undertake any war-like 
course in India and he made his tedious overland journey back hom? 
in November 1552, after selling the remnant of his battered fleet 
to such buyers as came forward. His sailors left him to seek service 
in Gujarat. After visiting more shrines and composing various 
chronograms and ghazeh at the courts he visited, and having seen 
the wonder-bird Huma, this admiral reached Constantinople in 
1556, after a long pedestrian journey of four years. 

During the six decades of the Tndo-Portuguese struggle Egyptian 
iBe took eisbt momhs to reach Din. 
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aid came to India in the three major expeditions already described. 
They failed to achieve any ptsitiw result. After Mir Hussain’s 
first victory over the Portuguese fleet at Chawl, the Moslems 
had circulated, by ballads and reports, exaggerated accoimts of 
Egyptian invincibility. But Mir Hu^in’s subsequent defeat and 
the conduct of the fleet whidx came out later greatly diminished 
the prestige of the ally in the estimation of the Indian princes. 

The conduct of the Egyptians in battle was none too valiant. Their 
leaders proved not only exacting but also treacherous, and made 
demands on the princes they came out to aid inconsistent with the 
nature and volume of help they afforded. It was well that no more 
expeditions were sent. Egyptian soldiers of fortune, however, conti¬ 
nued sometimes to come out to serve in the armies of the Indian 
princes as mercenaries or brought supplies of war material. These 
came at uncertain intervals and in negligible quantities so that it 
may be safely said that after tSSO, effective Egyptian aid in the Indo- 
Portuguese struggle ceased. 

The activities of the Egyptian navy in the Mediterranean were, 
however, far more successful. Khalrudin, popularly known as 
Barbarossa, was active in the Mediterranean and did great damage 
to Christian shipping and to the coastal towns. The Christian 
Admiral, Andrea Dorea, went out against him but did not achieve 
any notable success. The mercantile shipping in the Mediterranean 
was seriously hampered and the profitable mdveraent of spices and 
eastern commodities from Lisbon to Venice was interrupted. 
^Vhen we look upon Khairudin’s brilliant exploits against the 
world background of the international trade rivalry of the times, 
they appear only as attempts at the interception of the middleman- 
traffic in the retail trade in eastern commodities. The major battles 
and decisions of this struggle took place on the Indian Ocean. 

The Indo-Egyptian axis checked Portuguese mastery of the 
Indian Ocean. The Indian end of the axis consisted of the princes 
whose trade interests were affected, namely the Zamorin, the 
Sultan of Cambay, Adil Shah and the minor chieftains of the 
Konkan and Kanara ports. At the Indian end of the a.xis there 
was to be seen from the beginning a lack of solidarity and unity 
of plan. The Rani of Ullal was opposed to the Portuguese, but a 
little way up, the rulers of Mangalore and Bhatkal made overtures 
for Portuguese friendship as and when it suited them. The king.of 
Vijayanagar did not comnut himself to a course ol active opposi- 
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tion to the foreigners. Timoja, as vtc have seen, dedicated himseif 
to Portuguese interests in return for such crumbs of advantage as 
he couJd pict. Adil Shall of the Deccan and the Sultan of Cntnbay 
proved to be not only powerless to check the inroads of the enemy 
but unsteady in their resolutioo. The reasons for their failure lay 
in two factors. First of all this war assumed the complexion of a 
religious conflict between the Moslems and the Christians in which 
the Hindu powers generally did not wish to take sides except as 
m the instance of the Zamorin. where there was a vivid recognition 
of the trade and dynastic interests involved. The Portuguese knew 
the pattern of dynastic and religious discord in the different parts 
of the country and adopted a policy which took advantage of it. 

Persia, with its great port of Oraiur, was the middle of the axis. 
From the very beetling of Portuguese action in the Indian Ocean, 
the king of Onnua played a defensive role counting upon support 
from India. 

Persia had a dif&cult role to play. Ottoman political ambition 
aimed at the subjugation of Persia as a prtUmmary to the ultimate 
conquest of India. Persia had to guard herself against this grave 
danger on the one hand and ward off Portuguese attacks on the 
other. Internal dissension and political coospiracies made effective 
Persian military action difflcult. Persia did not undertake war>like 
action away from home waters. Portuguese action svas most suc¬ 
cessful and most speedily so in this sector. The middle of the axis 
was the first to give way. 

The Caircxnd also proved a great disappointment to the Indian 
princes. There were then current in India the most exaggerated 
accounts of the nught of the Grand Sultan and his formidable 
fleet. These reports, which were deliberately circulated by Egyptian 
and Arab merchants in order to enhance the prestige of their 
country and increase their influence, became very soon discredited, 
when the actual clash between the Portuguese and the Turks 
occurred. Even those Moslem princes who had set their hopes 
high on foreign aid were soon disillusioned, for we find that they 
were among the first to treat with the Portuguese for favourable 
terms. The 21amorin whose dynastic pride was supported by the 
reckless loyalty of his own subjects, sought only such material aid 
from Egypt as he could not manufacture in lus own country. He 
w^, on the whole, less dependent on Egypt and less hopeful of 
h«’ active intervention. That is the reason why the Zamorin. on 
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the whole, continued to remain a resolute opponent of the Portuguese 
and far more aggressively active. 

As now, the Islamic world had then no political unity. The 
Sultan of Cairo was on bad terms with the Sheikh of Aden. He was 
engaged in serious dissensions with the Governor of Damascus and 
Aleppo. The commanders of the Egyptian expeditions to India 
exhausted their force in countless battles and skirmishes fought 
barbarously with the Sheikhs and chieftains on both sides of the 
Red Sea before they came up against the Portuguese and succumbed 
to their broadsides. 

In 1513 when the Sheikh of Aden sent the Grand Sultan news of 
Portuguese penetration into the Red Sea, Cairo sent him no help. 
There was a revolt in Cairo when it was rumoured that the Chris¬ 
tians were proceeding against Alexandria. Mutual conflict and 
jealousies were rife in the Moslem world and when the crisis came 
nearer home, the rifts widened. 

Even in medieval times religious unity had remained a myth and 
had broken down when challenged by the material interests of 
trade and politics. 

The Rajas of Cochin, Calicut and Cannanore were of the same 
faith, but where their economic interest and political ambitions 
were concerned, they took dlflerent roads. It was the same story 
with the Moslems. Religious conflicts, whether of the ancient or 
medieval days, will be found to have a basis in economic or political 
interests, and in our times in national interests as well. 

There was little to be gained from this axis. The Zamorin 
recognised this early. The Moslem princes of Gujarat and Deccan, 
though quick to temporise, still had a lingering hope of aid from 
the Moslem world. The Porte Avas to the Moslem world what the 
Prete was to the Christian world, a symbol, at once unifying and 
stimulating. It was a symbol to which the imagination of religious- 
culture lent a self-assuring aura of magniflcence which lay on it 
like the sun-set glow—a symbol that avc come across in the history 
of every culture in periods of emotional challenge, and it is through 
this symbol that a culture seeks its survival. But the Moslem world 
was a house divided against itself and tlie axis soon broke asunder. 

However hurting it may be to our sense of national unity wluch 
has been largely a development of the last half a century, we cannot 
but admit that liere was ao natiopal fonsrJousiirss among our 
people when the Portuguese came to our land. The people obeyed 
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their chief and they were under obligation to shed their blood ia 
the chief’s cause, whether it was for or against their own country 
and faith. By all evidence, oor men, whether mustered by their 
chief or hired as mercenaries to fight for a foreign power, fought 
heroically. From Pacheco’s derenoe of CocMn to Clive’s defence 
of Arcot, it is the same story of hired heroism. Year after year, 
Indians, whether converts to Christianity or adherents of their 
own faith, were entertained in ever increasing numbers in the army 
of the Portuguese. The troops of Timoja, the Nayars of Cochin, 
the Konkans and the seafaring Moslems, served the Portuguese 
commanders both in their Indian and foreign wars. When Albu¬ 
querque entered Goa in March ISIO, he was accompanied by a 
body of large Portuguese and 200 Mabbarese. The fleet which 
attacked Cape Guardafui in 1513 carried 830 Malabaresc and 
Canarese in ad<UUon to the Portuguese soldiers. Tire Portuguese 
employed Indian galley slaves and 600 atchers when they set out 
for Ortnuz in 1515. Lopo Soarez had 800 sailors and 800 soldiers 
of India when he proceed on bis expedition to the Ked Sea in 
1516. Id the attack on Diu io 1530 Kuno da Cunbawas assisted by 
2,000 Malabarese and Canarese, 8,000 slaves and oeaily 5,000 
native seamen. In our days of strong nationalism, this conduct of 
our forebears no doubt, appears uopatriotic, but, as has been 
pointed out, there was no question of patriotism then. The disci¬ 
pline of those days demanded of the soldier an implicit obedience 
to the king, whoever he was at the moment, and if the king sent 
him on sacrilegious or fratricidal missions, he had to go. 

It would, however, console us in some measure to know that 
many Portugese soldiers turned renegades. Whenever they were 
caught they were ruthlessly punished by the Portuguese, often by 
having their arms, cars and noses cut off. In several of their treaties 
with the Indian princes the Portuguese m^e it one of the terms that 
the renegades should be suirendered. Notsvithstanding the terrors 
of punishment, there were numerous instances of Portuguese 
soldiers of adventure deserting thw anny and going over to the 
enemy where they were honourablyreceived and lavishly entertained. 
The Indian princes paid them better. 
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The decline of Portuguese poww in India began about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Portuguese conduct, notably 
the ravages of Don Juan de Castro along the coast of Gujarat 
and Konkan where “he spared neither a living creature, vegetable, 
nor dwelling of any kind”, estranged such of the Indian princes 
as had remained friendly. Towards the close of the century Goa 
had no friend on the peninsula;oQ the sea there had begun to appear 
during the last two decades of the century the ships of the English 
and the Dutch, deadly rivals in trade and sworn enenues in religion. 
The passage to India, a jealously guarded secret, was now open to 
all. 

The fall of the great Empire of Vyayanagar in 1565 affected 
Goan trade so adversely that there was a fresh eut*break of piracy 
which, if not officially sanctioned, was not infrequently connived 
at by the Viceroy as revealed by the notorious Mesquito affair. 
Captain Mes(yuto, described by Portuguese historians as “a man of 
no conscience”, was commissioned by the Viceroy to commit piracy 
along the coast. It was a cruel cruise. The captives of nearly twenty- 
four ships which he is said to have seized were cither beheaded or 
sewn up in sails and thrown overboard so that none might survive 
to tell the tale. These acts were done when the Portuguese were 
officially at peace with the Indian princes. Portuguese historians who 
are apt to overestimate the prowess of their heroes, give the number 
of Mesquito’s victims as 2,000. The Zamorin sent his ambassador 
to Goa to complain to the Governor, Juan de Mendoca, who 
declared Mesquito a rebel and promised to punish Wm. ^Vhen the 
ambassador W’as still with him, Mesquito walked in unaware of 
what was going on. Mendoca, a histrionic genius, flew into a rage 
and ordered Mesquito to be seized and Hung into a dungeon, but 
as soon as the ambassador turned his back, he had the pirate 
released and rewarded. 

This is one of the several inridents illustrative of the degeneracy 
of Portuguese morals and character. \^th the death of King Jo3o 
III in 1553, their luck began to wane. The first half of the century 
107 
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was bright with the exploits of Portugal's brat-c sons. That period 
was over. Wlien Louis de Caaeois, the poet, came to India in 1552, 
lie heroic glory of Portuguese Asia, which The Lusiad passionately 
recaptures, was already a thing of the past. In his poetic imagination, 
quickened by a sense of national glory, those early decades seemed 
filied with men of heroic dimensions intent on epic ent«prise. 
Perhaps the poet's own misfortniies forced him to seek an escape 
into the grand days of old. The national dishonour and the decay 
of morals which he saw around him and which he brooded over 
in the loneliness of his prison could be set right only by the in¬ 
spiring remembrance of the age of heroes. A person far greater 
than CatQocns, St. Francis Xavier, who came to India in 1542, 
fought his sternest battles against the moral decay of the Portuguese, 
their dishonesty and avarice. In 1550 the Saint, “perceiving how 
many good enterprises were spoilt through the malice and jealousy 
of the Governor, wrote a Jetler to the King in which he pointed out 
the evils arising therefrom and recommended to His Majesty to 
meet such action with severe punishment. This letter was, however, 
ignored as a good many others had been*'.* It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Saint left India for Ceylon is 1551 in utter 
disgust promising never to set foot here again. A year later 
the year in which Camoens came to India, the Saint died. 

After the death of the Saint, the fall of the Portuguese gathered 
momentum. The heroic and reckless spirit of adventure of the 
pioneers departed and in its place we find a debased nature, cruel 
and greedy of plunder. In the year 1560 the Inquisition came over 
to India and began a dark and horrible chapter. Primarily a 
machinery for the persecution of the Jews, it developed into a 
tyranny which depnved Christianity of the attractiveness of meek¬ 
ness, charity and grace. 

When Pedro de Baretto massacred the inhabitants of Tatta in 
a night raid he had at feast the justification that “he took the 
richest booty ever taken in Asia". When Durate de Eca submitted 
the king of Temate and his family to a species of indignity so 
disgusting that lus ovra soldiers revolted and relea5ed the royal 
famiiy, there was no question of national or personal gain. In the 
final stages of the siege of Kotta by Raja Simha, when Pedro de 
Ataide selected 400 of the fattest “corpses to be salted and pre¬ 
served", he had the necessity of hunger. Besides, Portuguese 

‘ Danvers, The Porlugvese in India. 
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historians tell us that this ghoalish food was not eaten as the 
Portuguese abandoned Kotta in favour of Colombo. Towards 
the end of the century we meet the most debased sadist known to 
history, Azvedo, who, we are told, used to force mothers to pound 
their babies in a mortar for the satisfaction of hearing them scream. 
The victims, the people of Galle in Ceylon, provided him with an 
opportunity to display his genius for punning on the word, The 
scream of the babies, we are told, resembled the cry of a fowl, called 
Galle in the Portuguese language. 

These acts can be justided by no human motive however debased. 
Then there was Bishop Mcnezes leading a solemn procession 
round a bonfire in Goa which consumed the religious books of the 
Christian sect of Mar Thoma of Cochin whom he had overawed 
into submission. This was in 1599. 


In the year 1564 when Mesquito was active along the coast in the 
manner described, the dead body of a Mopla sailor of Cannanore 
was washed ashore. His young widow took up the body and pro* 
ceeding to the town stirred up the people to revenge. Led by Ali 
Raja, a large army of Hindus and Moslems besieged the fort, over* 
whelmed the coastal defences and succeeded in destroying thirty 
ships. The Zamorin sent his admiral, KunJaU, \vith a fleet to Bhatkal 
to cut off reinforcement from Goa. Paulo de Lima was sent from 
Goa with a well-armed fleet for the relief of Cannanore. Kunjali 
came upon him with seven paroes. “After the usual salutes with 
their respective cannon. Kunjali with three of his ships attacked 
and boarded Don Paulo’s vessel and obliged him to return to Goa.” 
Kunjali had grand knightly manners and he disdained to take the 
enemy at a disadvantage.* 

After Lima’s defeat, Goa sent a bigger fleet under Don Mas- 
carenhas against Kunjali. As it sailed down the coast, Kunjali felt 
upon the ships in the rear with only three paroes and “succeeded 
in doing great damage”. Yet another fleet was sent commanded 
by Luiz de Mello. Off Mangalore, the captain was tempted by a 
richly laden ship of Cannanore. The whole fleet attacked the sWp, 
but the gallant captain fought a splendid action and obliged De 

* Portuguese historians haw oot failed to obsene this. The Kunjali mentioned 
Ts ¥.unjii YA, Tne ■ftfirft vOrttin& tJI Vlie fan i ot a tfjTCCftj. VSe tras 
called Pate hlarakkar, the wairior adoiiraL 
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Mello to retire. De Mello having forgotten his mission did nothing 
to relieve Cannanore and spent bis lime in unsuccessful raids on 
Mangalore and Ullal—an act wWch brought upon him a fleet of 
thirteen Calicut ships. The fleet chased Dc Mello and brought him 
to an engagement in which he was defeated. He retired to Goa where 
he svas imprisoned for refusing to help the Cannanore garrison. 
Portuguese ships, as noti»d by Caesar Frederick, Were afraid to 
sail “except under a convoy of big sWps". In 1566 the ended, 
the Portuguese suing for peace, and the prestige of AH Raja of Can¬ 
nanore and Kunjali rose in consequence. The success of Kunjali 
inspired several petty chieftains of the coast to fit out hundreds 
of small ships which cruised along the coast setting upon the Portu¬ 
guese whenever fortune favoured them. 

Tlus increase in what the Portuguese describe as piratical acti¬ 
vities is noted by Sheikh Zemuddin. It Is in fact an interesting 
phase in the development of our national spirit, for these war-like 
efforts came to be undertaken generally by the people and the 
princes whose trade and political interests the Portuguese had 
usurped. It was fast assuming the character of a national war for 
the recovery of India’s sea-tnde and less of a war fought for the 
preservation of mere dynastic Interests. The Sheikh describes this 
rising of the people: 

'The inhabitaots of Bodfutan, Turkor and Fandcreah and 
other towns, who having equipped certain small Gharubs and 
armed themselves with weapons of defence sailed out to sea, 
carrying svith them no passes of the Franks, but being resolved 
upon resistance.... About the middle of the month of 
Ramzan 974 a.H. (1564 a.d.) the inlrabitants of Funam and 
Fandereah, accompanied by others, haring sailed in a fleet of 
12 grabs, captured a carroka bclongiDg to the Pranlcs which 
had arrived from Bengal.... Furthermore, in the year 
976 A.H. (1566 A.D.) another party of the same people... 
sailed out in a fleet of 17 grabs (among the party being Kutti 
Pokker) and made capture at Shahat (Chaliyam) of a large 
carroka, having on board nearly 1,000 Franks, many of them 
approved veterans.’ 

In this action the Portuguese lost a hundred of their fighting men 
besides men of rank and a large number that was drowned. 
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heavy losses, raised the siege and withdrew. Thus ended the grand 

alliance. 

It failed to oust the Portuguese from Indian soil, but it checked 
Portuguese plans of political aggrandisement. Thereafter, they 
confined their attention to mcrcantilB navigation. In order to secure 
this, Goa found it necessary to send fleet after fleet to the Malabar 
and the Coromondal coasts. 

The luck of the Portuguese waned further during the reign of both 
Cardinal Henriquc and King Phillip who was crowned in 1581.^ 
English pirates were busy at tins time and captured or destroyed 
home-bound Spanish treasure-ships returning from South America.* 
The esploits of Drake from the Caribbean to Cadiz and the dis¬ 
aster of the Armada in 1588 crippled the sea power of the Iberian 
nations. Holland having declared her independence, the Dutch 
began their fateful voyages to India. In the Bay of Bengal the 
Prince of Pegu had a fleet of 1,300 ships ready to curb Portuguese 
ambition in that direction. The Prince of Temaie avenged his father's 
murder and succeeded in driving the foreigners out of his country. 

In 1577 the Portuguese captured fifty rice-ships belonging to the 
Kanara ports in violation of the treaty and war broke out on the 
Indian Ocean. Captain Kutty Moosa, cousin of the new Calicut 
Admiral, Pate Marakkar, was in complete mastery along the 
Coromondal coast while the admiral began a successful offensive 
against Portuguese shipping from Dabul to Cape Comorin. 

In 1584 the Portuguese made eaemics even in Cochin by forcing 
the Raja to assign to them the management of the custom house— 
aa act whidi roused the people to a revolt so eflective that the 
Portuguese were compelled to appoint a commission which ordered 
the suspension of the collection. It was not enough any longer to 
have dealings with the king, but there bad emerged a new factor, 
tlie people, to reckon vdth. When the |wople discovered their rights 
and learnt to exercise thrir power of sanctions, there began the 
slow dissolution of the feudal order. 

The vessels of other European nations appeared on the sea. 
Ralph Fitch was in Calicut in 1588. Cornelius Van Nec came out 
to India with eight ships in 1597. Theend of Portuguese navigation 

> Phillip n of Spain was crowned Phillip I of Portugal. 

• As early as 1581 Spanish ships bound for India were attacked by the 
English. Queen Eluabeth, we kaia, took the lion^ share of the booty. Spanish 
Government had to issue instruction to the ship’s captains giving a change 
of route. 
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was near. These European rivals gave Indian seamen every help 
to fight the Portuguese. 

Adnural Pate Marakkar’s activities and the general action begun 
by the Konkan seamen alarmed Goa. Acts of reprisals were in* 
effective. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Zamorin then 
on the throne, the Portuguese began negotiations to secure a site 
at Ponnani to build a fortress to serve their interests. 

The Calicut Admiral warned the king of the dangers, but the 
king wavered. To mend the rain to which the concession would 
expose the admiral's naval strategy, he asked the king’s permission 
to build a fort on a square peninsula at the mouth of the Kotta 
river, a little distance to the north of Calicut. The Zamorin granted 
the pemussion. Soon after, the Portuguese wrung from the Zamorin 
permission to build a fort at Ponnani. The Calicut Admiral was 
thus able to build an alternative base and repair thither before the 
Portuguese fort was erected at Ponnani. It was well that Kotta was 
built for it was the admiral’s reply to Ponnani. The wise admiral 
foresaw the coune of events and took such precaution as he could. 
The fort at Kotta was strong. 

‘On the land side was a deep ditch with a double wall about 
7 feet thick flanked at regular distances with towers •.. mounted 
with cannon. Between the two creeks... he built a strong wall 
with two towers to secxire the town and lined the sea-shore with 
palUsados, flanked by bastions, one of which higher than the 
other was mounted with heavy cannon to defend the entrance 
of the harbour which was further secured by a boom of masts 
strongly chained together.* 

From this stronghold “he began to make \var on us,” com¬ 
plains De Couto, “taking many of our ships richly laden”. 

Two years after the building of the fort, Pate Marakfcar died 
with a heavy heart filled wth a foreboding of the end of all the great 
work his illustrious dynasty had done for the king and the country. 
His nephew, Mohamad Knnjali Marakkar IV, succeded Pate 
Marakkar to the chieftaincy of Kotta. A few years after the 
building of the Ponnani fort in 1586, he began a mighty offensive. 
He sent Kutty Moosa with foorteen ships to the Coromondal 
coast where he took several Portuguese ships. The Viceroy hastily 
equipped twenty fustas and sent Don Andre Furtado de Mendoza 
8 
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to meet him. Furtado came upon the Indian fleet near the 
Island of Cardiva. The MaraUaf s fleet consisted of twenty- 
two galliots, his own being of thirty-three banks with a beak 
of bronze. The Indian fleet hurried to meet the enemy, but 
was thrown into confusion by some of the vessels running on 
the shallows. Furtado steered strai^t on them, his guns causing 
much damage and grappled with their vessels. The Indian sailors 
fought bravely but the Portuguese proved stronger. Kutty Moosa 
was compelled to throw himsdf into the water, his sword between 
his teeth, and he escaped with some of his men while the rest sur¬ 
rendered. After this exploit Furtado landed at Manar and rendered 
thanks for the victory. Soon after, he won another victory off the 
mouth of the Cadiga river where he defeated another Calicut 
fleet and took a large booty. 

Mohamad Kunjali Marakkar operating along the west coast 
made certain notable captures and for a while paralysed Portu¬ 
guese shipping. The Viceroy who bad inklings from Calicut that 
the Zamoriu and the Marakkar were not on the best of terms sent 
Alvaro de Abtaoches to Olicut to conclude a treaty of peace. 
Kupi^h had grown indifferent to the Zamoriu. The bonds of the 
old feudal order had become loose. The old principaUdes were 
breaking into fragments and there had emerged a new aristocracy 
wielding its influence in the newly risen towns which dotted the 
littoral.^ The Zamoiin estranged, Kuojali acted on his own.* He 
took measures to protect himself both against the ZAmotia and 
flie Portuguese and strengthened the fortification of Kotta. He 
supported the Rani of Ullal when she rose against the Portuguese. 
In April 1592 he captured a treasure-ship from China almost 
within sight of Goa. The Portuguese determined to do everytlung 
in their power to suppress the rebel. 

Kunjali had become a source of danger even to his neighbours. 
He violated the honour of a noble lady, wife of a lord whose land 
lay close to Kotta.* In his pride and arrogance he conducted lum- 

^ Pate Maratkar’s town Putliu Fatianam (new town) was itself one of these 
new ciarts. 

» Sri Krishna Iyer states in a tetter to me that there was a succession dispute 
between Mohamad and his cousm, the Zamorm favouring the ciaims of the 
latter. 

* In the northern ballads there IS a song about an encounter between Otbesan, 
the Robin Hood of Malabar, and Kuojali Marakkar. Otbecan protected a 
girl against the unwelcome attentions of Kunjab. It is not clear whether this 
sto/y ftJates to iba last of the Xunjala, 
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self like a tyrant, making many enemies. The close of the century 
was fateful to him. Kunjali styled himself king of Kotta. This 
brought about the end of Kotta and lus own end as well. 
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Francisco da Gaaia, Conde de Vkiigueria, grandson of the disco¬ 
verer of the sea route to India, arrived at Goa on the 22nd May 
1597. He was the sixteenth Viceroy and the youngest appointed to 
that office.'^ Haughty and unwise, he was from the start, unpopular. 
When he attended church, he would remain concealed behind a 
curtain* to preserve, as he thought, a proper distance from the 
common people. He was cold and severe to his official subordinates. 
Portuguese affairs had gone from bad to worse during the lax 
administration of da Gama’s predecessor, Mathaias de Albuquerque, 
a weak and simple governor, “who could not believe any man ca¬ 
pable of lying"* ib a period when most men did nothing else, and 
a check was indeed necessary. But the new Viceroy, wishing to 
be understood as a strict ruler, went to the other extreme. The 
most important task of the new Viceroy was to prepare for an 
attack on Kunjali which had been derided upon already. Accord- 
ingly, a powerful armada was fitted out which was meant to co¬ 
operate with the Zamofin’s land forces. The Viceroy appealed to 
the public for help to fit out an expedition against the city’s most 
dreaded enemy. The rich merchants of the city subscribed ten 
ships to add to the fleet * Felons rotting in the Tronco received 
free pardon and were released to join the muster. Every able-bodied 
man was needed, every desparado was welcome. 

The Viceroy appointed his younger brother, Louis da Gama, 
a young and handsome man of thirty, as the cominander against 
the wishes of the veterans, and much to the chagrin of the captains. 
The Viceroy and the commander were both unfortunate in the 
selection, “the one in choosing; the other in being chosen’’.* 

The fleet started at an inauspicious moment. V/hen Louis da 
Gama was about to set sail, news came to Goa of the fateful appear- 

' * He was thirty-one years of age. 

’Both Faria Y Souza and DeCotitoadmithhtuipopubrityfPyrard.Vol. II, 
Part II, p 512). 

’ Pyrard, VoL II, Part II, p 512. 

*Far«, Aj!a Portugueig, Book ID, p. 101. 

’ Faria, Part II, Chapter 1, p 93. 
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Nayar lord of Ariole,^ his dose but unfriendly neighbour who was 
a friend of the Portuguese and obedient to the Zamorin. The bar¬ 
barities he committed on this Nayar and his lady estranged a 
powerful section of his Hindu neighbours who were now resolved 
to crush him. 

At this time, there was a Jesuit, Antonio, at Calicut, who appears 
to have been placed in some sort of a confinement as a danger to 
the city. He possessed great tact and personal charm and won the 
love and regard of the Jong with whom he used to have frequent 
conferences. Padre Antomo took full advantage of the Ariole 
incident and whetted the king’s anger against Kimjali. He prevailed 
upon the young king to reopen negotiations with Goa. The Zamorin 
ofi'ered the Viceroy the active aid of his land forces in a war on 
tlie rebel. The Viceroy despatched at once a fleet of twelve more 
ships to Kotta to supplement the blockading squadron. Once 
again preparations went on briskly at Goa. Six boats* specially 
adapted for work on the Kotta river were constructed at Basscin 
to reinforce hls'fleet. The Zamorin got ready an army of 20,000 
Nayars* and marched on Kotta where he deployed his troops in a 
huge semi-circle stretching from Iringal to the sea-shore, cutting 
oiT all commuoicatioo betnves the tort and the maialand. 

Louis da Gama set sail again in December, the shore battery 
firing a salute to speed him on his way. The fieet consisting of three 
galleys, twenty fustas and sbt Bassein boats carried over 1,500 men 
on board and joined the fleet of eighteen ships already stationed off 
Kotta. The blockade was maintained vigorously while the details of 
the attack were being settled. Bishop Menezes who was on his way to 
Cochin called at Kotta.* A Council of Captains met in January in 
the presence of the Bishop and decided to attack the fort from the 
river by means of boats. It was agreed to have the ships drawn up in 
a line \rith their stems to the shore so that they might cover the men 
who attacked the fort. This resolution was communicated to Goa, 
and it received the Viceroy’s approval. The Archbishop on reaching 
Cochin despatched four more vessels to Kotta to assist the fleet. 

‘ The word b obviously the Portuguese eorrupiion of the word Adiodi, 
aa boDorofic title still in use in those areas. 

' These were landing crafts of shallow draught. Bossem was a ship building 
pon. 

• Portuguese figures are generally not tetiable where relative strength of the 
enemy b concerned. 

‘The Bbhop was on his celebrated imssion to bruig the Christians 
of Travancore to the Qitirch of Rome. 
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war against Kunjali migljt lead to an open revolt by the northern 

vassals whose loyalty to the suzerain had of late been On the wane. 

Besides, there was the Raja of Cochin, ever a giddy neighbour, 
unvanquished in spite of a hundred years* war. Cochin still 
cherished her hope of a conquest of Kerala with the help of the 
Portuguese. The Zamorin could not afford to estrange his northern 
lords. 

On the seas there had appeared in recent times a new power the 
extent of which the Zamorin had no means of ascertaining—the 
Dutch. He knew that the Dutch and the Portuguese were bitter 
enenues and reports had come to hun that the Dutch had worsted 
the latter in several engagements. There were possibilities for new 
alhances in the situation. 

^Vhether the Zamorin wished to back out of his engagement with 
the Portuguese or whether be wished to get an advantage over the 
Portuguese, who were keen on the speedy destruction of Kunjali, 
cannot be stated assuredly, but he sought to better the terms pre¬ 
viously made. The demands he now put forth—30,000 patacos, 
some compames of Portuguese soldiers and half the spoils—seem 
to indicate that he was not over anxious to launch a war against 
his admiral. Louis da Gama reported the new terms to Goa. The 
Viceroy deemed them inadmissible. The Zamorin’s good faith was 
suspected and he was declared an enemy. A vigorous blockade of 
the coast was ordered. The admiral returaed to Goa ia April 159S 
leaving a blockading fleet under the command of Don Ferdinand 
de Noronha who was ordered to lie before the mouth of the Kotta 
river to deny reinforcement to Kunjali. 

Kunjali could not have been iadiOerent to the proceedings at 
Calicut. It was clear from the begmoiog that the Zaitiorin’s cUpIo- 
macy aimed at overawing Kunjali to obedience by the threat of 
a Portuguese alliance. Force of circumstance was favourable to 
a reconciliation between them, but the pride of an ancient dynasty 
and the arrogance of a brave bat upstart vassal kept both apart- 
The Zamorin waited for a token of contrition, an act of submission, 
but the rebel admiral was obdurate. Kunjali, convinced of Ins 
invincibility, believed the flattery of hfc admirers. He resolved to 
offend His Majesty, An el^hant belon^ng to the royal stables was 
then in the neighbourhood of Kotta. Kunjali had its tail cut off in 
spite of the entreaties of the mahout, as an insult to the Zamorin. 
He committed other acts of enormity. He raided the house of the 
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Nayar lord of Ariolc,^ his dose but unfriendly neighbour who was 
a friend of the Portuguese and obedient to the Zamorin. The bar¬ 
barities he committed on tlus Nayar and his lady estranged a 
powerful section of his Hindu neighbours who were now resolved 
to crush him. 

At this lime, there was a Jesuit, Antonio, at Calicut, who appears 
to have been placed in some sort of a confinement as a danger to 
the city. He possessed great tact and personal charm and won the 
love and regard of the king tvilh whom he used to have frequent 
conferences. Padre Antonio took full advantage of the Ariole 
incident and whetted the king’s anger against Kunjali. He prevailed 
upon the young king to reopen negottations with Goa. The Zamorin 
offered the Viceroy the active aid of his land forces in a war on 
the rebel. The Viceroy despatched at once a fleet of twelve more 
ships to Kotta to supplement the blockading squadron. Once 
again preparations went on briskly at Goa. Si* boats* specially 
adapted for work on the Kotta river were constructed at Basseia 
to reinforce his fleet. The 2^moriQ got ready an army of 20,000 
Nayars* and inarched on Kotta where he deployed his troops in a 
^uge semi-circle stretching from Iringal to the sea-shore, cutting 
off all coitumraicarioa between the fort and the mainland. 

Louis da Gama set sail again in December, the shore battery 
firing a salute to speed him on his way. The fleet consisting of three 
SnlJeys, twenty fustas and six Basscin boats carried over 1,500 men 
on board and joined the fleet of eighteen ships already stationed off 
Kotta. The blockade was maintained vigorously while the details of 
the .'ittacfc were being settled. Bishop Meneres who was on his way to 
Cochin called at Kotta.* A Council of Captains met in January in 
the presence of the Bishop and decided to attack the fort from the 
river by means ofboats.lt was agreed to have the ships drawn up in 
a line with their stems to the shore so that they might cover the men 
who attacked the fort. This resolution was communicated to Goa, 
and it received the Viceroy’s approval- The Archbishop on reaching 
Cochin despatched four more vessels to Kotta to assist the fleet. 

* The word is obviously the Portuguese corruption of the word Adiodi, 
M hoftorofic title still in use in titwe »ieas. . „ - . 

’ These were landing ciaPs of shallow draught. Bassem was a ship bufldine 
pon. 

‘Portuguese figures arc generally not reCabfe where reblive strength of the 
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The Raja of Cochin was alanned. He feared that the close alliance 
between the Zamorin and flie Portuguese “might entirely unite 
them” to his disadvantage and promptly thought of a stratagem. 
“He gave out that the Zamorin, in secret league with Kunjali, 
planned to cut off all the Portuguese at one stroke when they 
should be deepest engaged in the assault.”^ To lend colour to 
this he proceeded to attack a territory adjoining Cochin which 
belonged to a chief under the Zamorin. He calculated that the 
Zamorin would be compelled to withdraw a portion of his army 
to meet this attack and that he would be able to convince the 
Portuguese of the fickleness of the Zamorin’s friendship. Bishop 
Menezes investigated the charge and being convinced that it was 
the outcome of the Raja's “politic jealousy” he advised Louis da 
Gama not to give any credence to the story, but to carry on the 
war. The diplomatic prelate kept the Raja of Cochin in good humour 
and prevailed upon him to desist from attacking his neighbour. 

The preparation for the siege went on for three months and it 
was decid^ to attack the fort on the Sth March 1599. 

The Calicut army was encamped on the landward side of the 
Kotta peninsula. Off the mouth of the river, the Portuguese vessels 
formed a cordon. On the 3rd March, Belchior Ferreira was sent 
with 300 picked men to join the Zamorin's army. Louis de Silva, 
an experienced captain rvith 600 soldados, got ready to deliver 
the main assault on the river front. The next day, preparations 
were completed and the day was spent in confession by the 
Portuguese. 

Kunjali correctly antidpated the direction of the main attack. 
The presence of the six Bassein boats was a threat to his scheme 
of defence which had not taken into account the possibility of 
an attack along the northern river front. In the fort he had provi¬ 
sion and ammunition for the 1,500 chosen musketeers who defended 
the fort. The passage across the river from the northern bank was 
guarded by a system of stakes and the fort guns were tr^ned to 
sweep the river. 

Kunjali had a serious disadvantage from tlie start. He was not 
in a position to use his fleet. His riups, mostly light craft, had no 
chance in pitched battles agrinst heavy ships in confined space. 
A large part of his vessels was scattered on the high seas on specific 
assignments. With the Portuguese watching the river mouth there 

* Pyrard, IVavelt etc., Appeodk The Great Malabar Corsair. 
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was no means of summoning fliem to Kotta. With the utmost 
difficulty Kunjali was able to add a line of galliots on the edge of 
the water under the fort to meet any sea-borne attack that might 
be delivered from the west. The galliots commanded by Captain 
Kutti Amu bravely ran the blockade and stationed themselves 
at their posts of duty, capturing a Porhiguese vessel in the action. 

At this stage several Portuguese captains entertained doubts 
about the success of the plan of attack which had been agreed upon 
and sought an interview'with the commander to alter the plan. 
The original plan was given up. The troops were to proceed from 
the Ariole side by land and thence to cross by means of jangadas 
to the northern side under the fort wall. 

Tiic Zamorin had taken tip ground for his army on the land- 
tratd side. This task he completed by the 3rd Match, the Portuguese 
opening a lively lire on the fort to prevent the besieged from inter¬ 
fering mth tarn As soon as he was ready, he began to batter the 
terra. He desired to have the assistance of a eompany of Portuguese 

and apphed to DonLouis, who bemgsu,pieioas,de,Mnded hostages. 

It was an outrageous demand from a swom ally The Zammin 
suppressed his resentmeat and sent sir principal men includinu 
the Princes of Tanore, Chale and Caranoul and the Chief J d f 
the kingdom. u ge o 

The Portuguese sent Belchior Ferreira with 300 men 
Zamoiin. On the night of the 3fd March 600 Portuguese w h* 
Louis de Silva and Major D. Antony de Leyva made a successf \ 
landing. 


The Portuguese appear to have been 6JJed with forebodings 
disaster. On that ni^t "a meteor was seen in the sky which run ‘ ™ 
along ssviflly at last vanished in sparks". This was deemed 
presage to the allies but we have no means of ascertaining 
the besieged thought of it. * 

It had been arranged to give a fire signal, a burning lance r 
the top of the Iringal rock shortly before dawn when the coinb^'!!^ 
attack was to be launched both by land and sea. The Ponnur"™ 
attack was delivered long before the appointed time. 

Calaca gave the signal shortly after midnight, five hours too ^ 
Belchior Calaca thus appears as the scapegoat on who® 
disaster wWch overtook the Portuguese could be blamed, fj, 
along the ridge of the Iringal rock with his burning lancc. 
with 600 Portuguese and 500 Nayars drawn from the 
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army, had been waiting for the agnal. He rushed to the attack on 
seeing it. The Portuguese account, however, does not tell us why 
they did not carry “the scaling ladders and other engineering 
implements” with them so necessary for the escalade that had 
been planned. From all accounts it appears that the Portuguese 
were surprised and thrown into utter confusion by their own signal. 

Louis de Silva with 600 meD was to cross the river on jangadas at 
the creek of Balycupe, land at the foot of the walls, extend and 
join forces with Belchior Ferreira, According to Faria’s apologetic 
account, Louis de Silva did not luake any move though he saw the 
fire signal and strictly adhered to the plan of the dawn attack 
originally decided upon. If this bad actually been the case, Ferreira 
would have received the full fury of the undiverted fire of the be¬ 
siegers while he waited for over four long and disastrous hours 
at the foot of the southern wall. From another account we learn 
that among the first to fall was the gallant leader Louis de Silva 
himself, who had hardly set foot on land “when he was shot through 
the head”, and that the heavier casualty was suffered not by 
Ferreira’s party but by the landing party led by de Silva. 

Kunjali directed his fire with sldll. De Silva fell and two other 
commanders who succeeded hire, De Francis Peryera and Major 
Leyva, shared his fate. The Portuguese were unable to get into 
formation. Antonio Dias, the Ensign, attempted “to conceal the 
death of Louis de Silva by strippreg the colour off the staff and 
covering him therewith”. Their leader and colour gone, the Portu¬ 
guese were unable to rally, and for a while fought distractedly in 
separate parties. Some retreated to (he boats in a panic. The over¬ 
crowded boats capsized and many were drowned. A few saved 
themselves by swimming across the river or down to the fleet. 
The rest fought bravely “performing incredible feats of valour” 
as was the Portuguese custom in such straits, and perished in large 
numbers. A Capuchin, F. Francis Baptista, who had accompanied 
the army “held up a crucifix to tally the men till it was shot to pieces 
by a musket shot which took his life too”. The same fate befell 
Luis Cordoso “who, getting from under a vessel that overset upon 
the keel, defended his companions that were swimming from the 
moors”. 

From Faria’s accoimt of the disaster it does not appear that the 
Portuguese showed any degree of valour, for he admits that “about 
a hundred and fifty fled shamefully, nmny of them meeting death.. • 
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no persuasion being of force to bring them back. Doubtless, there 
were some condemned malefactors who were pardoned on account 
to ser\'e in this expedition. None arc greater cowards than infamous 
tvicked men”. 

In the meanwhile, Bcl^or Ferreira who had patiently tvaited 
for the dawn delivered his attack in very good order on the land¬ 
ward side. He met with some measure of success. Breaking down the 
palisade at one point, he penetrated the outer defence and entered 
a portion of Kotta ‘town where he destroyed several houses and 
damaged the mosque “when about 500 of Kunjali’s men were 
killed”. 

This was the only gain for the allies on that fateful day on which 
the flower of the Portuguese army fell and the rest shamefully 
fled. Ferreira helped by the Zamoria’s Nayars continued the fight 
till noon when realising the day was lost, he sounded the retreat 
and withdrew to the camp.* 

During the engagement the young commander of the allied 
forces who had posted himself on the other side of the river opposite 
the fort attempted to send succour by boats to the landing party. 
He remained throughout the attack a mere spectator of the tragedy. 
Faria tells us that there was a shortage of Imats. Even if there had 
been a surplus, Faria continues, “neither encouragement nor threat 
could induce the panic-stricken soldiers to embark in them”. Waving 
his sword Louis da Gama rushed into the water and standing in 
the mud of the river bar up to the waist attempted to rally his men. 
His efforts proved futile. The sight of terrified fugitives swarming 
up the banks disheartened his soldiers. Thotoughly beaten, they 
had crossed the river in all haste, some swimming, others in boats, 
all shouting “treason, treason” as though the battle was lost through 
the treachery of someone. In the operations the Portuguese fleet 
could not attain to any combat value and played the role of trans¬ 
ports, landing men and equipment on tlie beach well beyond the 
range of the fort guns • 

"So this proved the greatest disgrace the Portuguese received 

* Ferreira took six hours to appreciate tlw situation. He was helped by the 
Zamorin's Nayars and must have expended them recklessly. In a count made 
by Fr. Rozon the southern sideoflCotiaoutside the wall, there were lOO Nayars 
slain with only Tour Portuguese dead. 

* It is clear Kunjali's galliots played an effective rote, for when Furtado 

attacked Kotta next year, he look care not to force his way upstream, but 
landed his transported seventeen ships overUrnl 

into the riser with ttw help of elei^iaats. 
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m Asia." Witlz a show of acoincy Dc Couto gives the figures of 
the Portuguese slain at 230 and observes with evident satisfaction 
that Kunjali, with whom he claims to have talked the matter over 
in Goa, had told him that the loss of the besieged exceeded 500 men. 
Faria estimates it at 300 and adds by way of solace “that the greatest 
part was drowned”. According to Pyrard's statement received from 
Portuguese source “no less than 500 lives” were lost on that fateful 
day "and among them forty of note". 

Portuguese Jiistorians appear to be «eak at figures w hen assessing 
relative strength and Josses of the forces with whom they were 
engaged in hostilities. The odds were, in every case, against the 
Portuguese. Always they inflicted greater losses on the enemy 
than what they themselves suffered—a clear proof, abundantly to 
be met with in Anglo-Indian conflicts of a later period, of the supe* 
rioriiy of European troops. To the credit of the Portuguese it has 
to be stated that they were able to bring back the body of Louis 
de Silva, their captain, and this was sent to Canaanore to be 
iDierred vviUi all hooours.^ 

The Zamofin who had hoped for an easy victory witnessed the 
debacle from the top of a hill. His Majesty was gloomy. Ferreira 
had used his Nayars rather recklessly but the large army under Ws 
own command had remained mere spectators. He knew that it 
would be dangerous to allow Kunjali to rest and reinforce, and 
that a blow struck while the enemy remained weak from the recent 
assault might yet give him the victory. The Portuguese were too 
badly mauled to be able totally. Louis da Gama urged iheZamorin 
to deliver a grand assault. The king agreed, for he hoped to gain 
the whole credit for the victory for Jumself and be freed from any 
obligation to the Portuguese. With an army estimated by the 
Portuguese at 20,000 he dclivxrcd an attack from the landward 
side. The topography was unfavourable to the traditional mode 
of mass attack of the Nayars. Kunjali's guns played havoc with the 
Zamorin’s men who thronged thick on the neck of the peninsula. 
The army was forced to retire. 

Sad of heart and very much wiser, Louis da Gama retired to 
Cochin leaving a squadron to guard the entrance of the river. 
Portuguese morale was so low that none of the captains except 
V. Francis de Souza would accept the risk.* It was witii difficulty 

‘ The body was later cooveywl to Porb^. 

•Obviously it was Dot only the newly lecrvncdfeJcns who were 


cowards. 
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that De Souza could keep Jus men with him, for some were seen 
escaping down the sides of his galley into the water. He ordered a 
boat to be brought for them and said that “he would^keep none 
by force, nor have them go in danger”. The deserters were greatly 
put to shame and they stayed. 


When the news of the disaster reached Goa, the city was plunged 
in gloom. The Viceroy concealed his sorrow in the presence of the 
people and awaited Ae offidal report. On the 15th March when 
the confirmation came from the Chief Captain, pandemonium broke 
loose in the city. Men and women rushed forth shriekingfor “news 
of husbands, sons and brothers”. The Viceroy remained composed. 
He summoned his council to meet three days later, hoping that the 
first paroxysm of grief would spend itself in the interval. When 
the council met, the Viceroy declared his detcnnination to crush 
Kunjali and requested the ^ders that he should be allowed to go 
against Kunjali in person and restore credit to the State. The 
council had little confidence in his leadership. To avert another 
disaster, they pointed out that the Viceroy’s presence was needed 
in the dty.The council decided that “the blockade of Kotta should 
be strictly maintained (it being known that the besieged were in 
want of supplies) and to hold the 2^orin steadfast in continuing 
the siege by land”. Operations could be resumed only at the end of 
the North-West monsoon. The besieged would be weakened by 
starvation. Louis da Gama settled fresh terms with the Zamorin 
who was in a better position, having come pff less badly scathed 
than the Portuguese. Ferdinand continued to blockade Kotta with 
twelve ships. 

^Vhen Louis da Gama returned to Goa the Viceroy despatched 
him at once to Ormuz to fill the vacancy caused by the opportune 
death of the captain of that fort. The misconduct of the expedition 
was made the cause of a legal charge against him. The Viceroy had 
to exert his influence to the utmost to an acquittal after a long 
and tedious trial. 

It was sometime before the Portuguese could appoint a new 
leader. All eyes were now on Andre Furtado, a young and vali¬ 
ant captain, whp had distinguished himself in several engagements 
from A1 Cacar to Mannar, h was he who had inflicted a few years 
earlier a crushing defeat on KunjalTs fleet in the engagement on 
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the Cadiga river and he had been generally successful in his en¬ 
counters with the Malabar seamen. 

Preparations were made for flie next expedition. The annual 
fleet from Lisbon arrived with a large number of untrained recruits. 
Goa had not yet selected a commander. “There were men enough 
but they wanted a commander; neither was such a one wanting, 
but that the envy of the Portuguese etjdeavoured to rob Andre 
Furtado of that glory or rather their country of that advantage.”^ 
After some delay the council appointed Andre Furtado as the Chief 
Captain of Malabar. The Viceroy refused his assent. As the honour 
of his family had to be saved, he insisted on leading an army against 
Kunjali. The dispute was finally settled; Furtado was chosen and 
the fleet sailed for Kolta. 

Kunjali was justifiably proud of Us late victory. He caught the 
imagination of the people and the princes and lords began to have 
an eye upon his success. Kunjali thought of attracting all Moslems 
to his banner. He knew well that closely invested as he was, his 
destruction could not be long postponed unless help came from 
outside. He assumed the title of the Defender of the Faithful and 
styled himself the Expeller of the Portuguese hoping thereby to 
fire the Ima^ation of the Moslem world from Cairo» to Cambay 
and from Cannanore to Kallat. He vainly calculated that this 
move would attract Moslem princes and merchants to his cause. 
He hoped that Ali Raja of Cannanore who bore a grudge against 
the Portuguese and who, like him had rebelled against his suzerain, 
the Raja of Kolatluri, would come to his aid. He sent messengers 
to the Moslems of Ponnani and to the marine merchants of the 
coast. But no help came to him. The siege by land and sea u'as so 
effective that no succour couM have reached Kunjali had any been 
sent. Greatly as they admired and feared Kunjali, they too had 
reasons to dislike him. Kunjali’s seamen had not confined their 
attacks to the Portuguese ships, but on ovxasioos “had plundered in 
other directions”. 

The only instalment of succour he received was from the heroic 
Queen of UUal, Rani Hummala Devi, In her wars with Banga 
Raja of Mangalore and against the Portuguese, Kunjali had 
assisted her with captains, ships and soldiers. The grateful queen 
sent 3,000 bags of rice and promised to send further assistance by 
sea. Noronfaa who lay before the port of Kotta took several of 

* Faria. 
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these vessels. He also slew some of Kuojali’s men when they were 
taking fresh water from the mainland. The Nayak of Madura was 
prepared to give KunjaU an asylum. He was also ready to grant lum 
permission to build a fort at Rameswaram. This, as stated in the 
Lilterae Annuae, would have been calamitous to Portuguese 
interests. Kunjali held ships ready towards the south and once 
Kunjali could get aboard the Portuguese fleet would have been 
powerless against him. Andre Fnitado had to be vigilant for he 
knew Kunjali was making overtures to the Zamorin in secret to 
permit him to escape. 

Furtado arrived before Kotta on the I5th December svith a 
fleet of two galleys, twenty-two ships, five manchuas and eight 
periches. A strong contingent of northern boats joined the fleet. 
Together with Noronha’s blockading fleet, the Portuguese had a 
total of three galleys and fifty-four other ships with a complement 
of 2,000 men. On his way to Kotta, he gained a diplomatic victory 
for he dissuaded the queen of Ullal and the Raja of Mangalore 
from assisting Kunjali. 

As soon as Furtado bad made his first dispositions, he arranged 
a ceremonial meeting with the Zamorin designed to strengthen 
their bonds and to concert plans for action. The previous commander 
had paid but scant courtesy to the ^morin and his generals, but 
Furtado made ample amends. 

On the 16th December the Zamorin and Furtado, both accom¬ 
panied by large troops, met at Korichi, said to be the ancestral 
home of the Kunjalis. The troops were drawn up to form two 
large semi-circles round tlie place of meeting. Salvos of artillery 
and muskets were fired. The Zamorin dressed in full regalia pro¬ 
ceeded to meet the Ciuef Captain. It is perhaps the last recorded 
instance of a spurt of dynastic splendour, for shortly after, the 
dynasty fell on bad days and had to curtail its pomp and circums¬ 
tance. Faria gives the following account of the meeting: 

‘The king was naked from the waist upwards. About his 
• middle a piece of cloth of gold that reached several times about 
him and hung down to his knees fastened with a girdle of the 
breadth of a hand, of an inestimable value. His arms weie covered 
to the wrists with gold bracelets set with rich stones. The Weight 
of this treasure was so great that two men supported hij^r/nr. 
About his neck there ""as an extraordinary rich chaia_ Ja his 
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cars were so many rubies and diamonds as stretched them down 
with the weight. His age was about 30 years, his presence very 
majestic. A little to his side came the prince with his sword naked 
held up, behind him the nobility, and somewhat nearer lum 
walked Francisco Roderigucs, the Portuguese priest. 

The king and Furtado embraced each other when the whole 
fleet fired their cannon by way of a salute. Furtado put a rich 
collar on the King’s neck over the other. The Zatnorin conducted 
Furtado to the scats prepared for ihejn and there, aRer the 
usual formal compliments, they spoke of the mode of conducting 
the war wluch the Zamorin promised to prosecute with re¬ 
doubled vigour. He also told the chief captain that as soon as 
Kunjali saw the power of the Armada, then at Jiis river, and 
learnt that he (Furtado) was its captain, a general so renowned 
and feared by the moors, forthwith he sent word to offer to 
capitulate on condition that his life and those of all the moors 
with him should be spared and that he, the Zamorin should 
come to the gates of the fortress to receive his surrender and thus 
secure him from violence at the hands of his Nairs, all which 
he had conceded with the intention of putting him to death as 
soon as he got him into his hands, bcouse this is the proper 
policy in dealing with traitors, especially when they are such 
that it is impossible to expect that they will act otherwise on every 
available occasion. And that at the time fixed for surrender he 
(the Zamorin) sent his fencing master with some Nairs to receive 
Kunjali but the latter seeing that he, the Zamorin, was not there 
in person, that being a bad sign, sent his moors to the Nairs 
between whom there arose great strife, followed by a sharp 
conflict, in which many were wounded on both sides and that 
now there was no confidence between them. Therefore it was 
necessary to continue the war against that tyrant, for which 
purpose he offered everything needful so far as tus kingdom 
could afford and that as earnest of his goodwill and faith he 
would give whatever hostag» the chief captain should require, 
because everytliing must be done an^ording to his opinion and 
wishes. Andre Furtado de Mendoza thanked him for his offers 
and made other suitable offers in return, whereupon they p.srted, 
the Zamorin adding that he would send the Padre Fransisco 
Roderjgues and his regedoms to his (Furtado’s) galley, so that 
with them he might draw up such capitulations as he might 
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deem necessary.... The Raja of Tannur was among these 
and they had full power to treat and conclude all things.’ 

Portuguese iustorians ascribe the origin of this base proposal 
to the Zamorin. The gallant Chief Captain did not remonstrate and 
was a partner in the treachery. In’the terms of the treaty concluded 
soon after given in painstaking det^ by De Couto, there is the 
significant omission of the fate to be nmted out to Kunjali on his 
capture while the number of baskets and shovels the Zamorin had 
engaged himself to supply for the siege is mentioned. Both the 
king and the Chief Captain knew well what they proposed to do 
with .regard to the rebel. 

The annual fleet having arrived at Goa, Furtado received a 
further force of one galley, eleven ships and twenty-one other 
vessels. The vessels brought him 790 men and stores. The Zamorin 
sent 1,000 workmen, fifteen elephants, plenty of timber, an army 
of carpenters and 5,000 men for the siege. Besides these, he provi¬ 
ded four ships with sailors and lascars to watch along the river 
to reinforce the thirty small boats already engaged on the task. 
According to the treaty the fortress was to be razed to the ground 
on its capture. The ships, goods, treasure and artillery were to 
be the property of the finders. The Zamorin agreed to erect a 
church and a factory at Calicut for the Portuguese. 

Furtado was in no hurry, for while time was in his favour it 
went against the besieged. His entire forces were not assembled 
till the middle of February. The Zamorin who had left the scene 
in January to attend a reii^ous festival was expected to return in 
February. Plans for the offensive' were put through. Furtado made a 
personal inspection of the enemy’s defences and erected several 
batteries. 

Furtado learned that Kunjali had only 800 Moors inside the 
fort and that they suffered from scarcity of provision. He had 
with him over 1,200 Portuguese and over 12,000 Nayars of Calicut 
and some more from Cochin. He was unable to enter the mouth of 
the river where Kunjali Jiad a row of galliots. Furtado had, there¬ 
fore, great difficulty in sending seventeen ships into the river. He had 
them dragged overland with the help of men and elephants. Landing 
three leagues to the south of the toun. he made cxtensisc recon¬ 
naissance of the fort and the approaches from the landward side. 
He had the obstructions removed from the river channel to clear 
9 
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a passage. He knew his boats would not be safe unless he could 
neutralise the fort guns by his own heavy artillery. He threw up 
earthwork on the northern side of the rivet and from the entrenched 
positions erected at several points on the river bank, he was able 
to bombard the towTi itself. To meet this threat Kunjali ordered 
quick alteration in his defences, bill before that could be completed, 
the Portuguese delivered an attack on the counter works, occu¬ 
pied it and held it against the most determined sorties. 

The battering cannon now fired on the town of Kotta and the 
outworks. The Nayars and the Portuguese rushed in and drove the 
defenders away but they were in their turn cspclled by Kunj'ali 
Wmsclf who brouglu up reinforcement. The fight was bitter. A 
few Portuguese captains fell and the attack wavered. It was Furtado 
who saved the situation. Sword in hand, he ran forward, rallied Ws 
men and led another attack. He was able to enter the outer works 
and quickly garrisoned it with 300 men. They stayed tight defeating 
all attempts of Kunjali to dislodge them. The heavy artillery was 
thus free to fire upon the town unchallenged. Furtado kept up the 
bombardment for fiv-e days. The town tvas in ruins, the bastion 
which guarded the town collapsed, and the bazaar was exposed 
to assault. Delay might prove dangerous. Kunjali might bs relieved. 
The Zamorin might waver. The king had left the scene of battle 
in January to attend a religious festival during the first phase of 
the siege and he returned only in March. The siege, if prolonged, 
might lead liim right into the monsoon. At this juncture, he received 
a letter from the Viceroy ordering him not to deliver an assault 
on the town. Furtado called a Council of Captains and secured 
their unanimous vote m favour of an assault in disregard of the 
instructions from Goa. 

An attack was made on Fort DIanco—an outer bastion. Kunjali 
fought valiantly at the head of his men and repelled the attack. 

The rebel admiral found his position untenable and tlie doom 
of Kotta certain. He reopened negotiations with the Zamorin and 
sent rich presents to placate his sovereign. It was agreed that on 
delivering himself up with 250 of his men to the Zamorin in the 
presence of Roderigues and Belchior. their lives would be spared. 
It was Kunjaii's resolve that he would not surrender to any but 
the Zamorin. The Portuguese were his enemy, but the Zamorin was 
his king and if he had offended His Majesty, he would now ask 
his pardon. The Zamorin was disposed to accede to these terms. 
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The surrender of the rebel admiral s«is sufficient salve to his offended 
majesty. There was a growing section of his people openly in sym¬ 
pathy with Kunjali. Many of his soldiers too did not relish this 
war. The role of Belchior in these negotiations is not clear. He was 
probably a spy with instructions to work his way into the con¬ 
fidence and counsels of the king. Kunjali came out with 250 of 
his men to present himself before the Zamorin. Belchior, taking 
advantage of this, rushed in with ids men and set fire to the 
stockades, houses and the ships that were in or about it. The 
Calicut Nayars were enraged by this act of perfidy. This piece of 
.Portuguese treachery made Kunjali believe that the 2^orin had 
agreed to his surrender only to deceive him. No doubt this was 
what Belchior had intended should happen. Kunjali retired within 
the fort. 

Furtado knew that Kunjali would make further moves for peace 
with his king. An amicable settlement of thSir dispute had to be 
prevented at any cost for not only would Portuguese interests suffer, 
but his own reputation as well. Furtado acted quickly. He proposed 
to lead an attack on the town, called upon the Zamorin to join 
and thus break off negotiation. The final assault on the town was 
delivered on the 7th March 1600. De Souza leading his detachment 
of 400 men attacked from the east and Pallota assaulted the 
bastion on the river bar. With a force of 1,200 Portuguese, 
Furtado joined the Zamorin on the landward side to overawe the 
wavering ally. 

The Zamorin wanted Kunjali’s surrender, but not his death. 
Furtado wanted both. Kunjali would not surrender to any but 
the Zamorin. The Zamorin and Furtado hit upon a solution. It 
Was arranged between them that the Zamorin should agree to 
receive the surrender of Kunjali. At the surrender Kunjali was 
to be seized by Furtado by a show of force and thus taken off the 
Zamorin’s hands to be dealt with as he pleased. 

Let the rest of the story be told by De Couto. 

Tn his extremity of want Kunjali sent envoys to the Zamorin 
heartily bcseeclung him to haxe mercy upon him and enquiring 
whether, if he should dclKcr himself up, the Zamorin would 
promise to spare llie litxs of him and his followers; this the 
Zamorin conceded and the agreement svas ratified by the Olas 
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of the parties. Tliis negotiation the Zamorin communicated to 
the chief captain (Furtado), begging him to confirm it in whicli 
ease he (Zamorin) woutd pronuse to give over to Iiim Kunjaii 
and some of his captains. Funado made answer that His 
Highness should act as he proposed and that he was quite 
satisfied. 

‘KunjaJi... decided to jicld himself up to Uie Zamorin, if 
he could obtain to Jiave his life spared. But, as he related 
to his guards lie dreamt during the night that the Zamorin would 
give him up to the Admiral who would condemn him to die. 
Tliey say tlut then lie armed himself urged the troops to make a 
sudden sortie, but the soldiers let liim know that it would be 
foolish to offer themselves to die like that. Tlien some of the 
pseudo Priests taking him aside and reciting some prayers o\cr 
him persuaded him that he would not die and that no confidence 
should be placed in dreams. Tlic moors asked for an interview 
with the Admiral, but the latter knowing their cunsiog told 
them he had nothing to do with them. if. however they desired 
to speak with tlie lamona, the messenger should do so with 
one of his captains who would sec to it that he did not speak 
with anybody else. The moors accepted. They lud two infen'iews 
and the Zamorin sent word that towards evening he would 
send a report of wlut had taken place. But he (Kunjaii) would 
not come himself till througli Emmanuel Casper he was assured 
that no evil would be done to him * 

‘This assurance of safety which Kunjaii asked for was granted, 
for Kunjah prepared to surrender liimsclf along with some of 
his principal followers-’ 

Furtado made no commitment in writing. He c.tpectcd an cmeute 
of his Nayars if he surrendered the brave admiral aher he had 
agreed to spare his life. The Zamorm took measures to prevent 
rebellion among his soldien. Several days passed. Furtado lost all 
patience and threatened an assault, "nic Zamorin immediately 
became active and sent messengers to Kunjaii, It was agreed 
between them tliat the surrender should take place on the I6th 
March. 

It was a sultry day. The Calicut Nayars and the Portuguese forces 
were drawn up outside the gate of the fort facing each other. Hie 
^Luterae ,4nnHOr, Society of Jnos, quoted In/rsmVj in h{alabcr,Tt, Ferroli. 
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southern gate of the citadel opened and the gallant remnants of the 
garrison marched out bct^veen them. 

‘First came 400 moors, many of them wounded, tvith their 
children and wives, in sudi an impoverished condition that they 
seemed as dead. These the Zamorin bade go where they pleased. 
Last of all came Kunjali with a black kerchief on his head, and 
a sword in his hand with the point lowered. He was at that time a 
man of fifty, of middle height, muscular and broad-shouldered. 
He walked between three of his chief Moors. One of these was 
Chinali a Chinese who had been servant at Malacca, and said to 
have been the captive of a Portuguese, taken as a boy from a 
fusta and afterwards brought to Kunjali, who conceived such an 
affection for him that he trusted him with everything. 

'Kunjali walked straight to the Zamorin and delivered to him 
his sword in token of submission, throwing himself at his feet 
with much humility. Some say, that the Zamorin, inasmuch as 
he had promised him life, had secretly advised the chief captain, 
when Kunjali should deliver himself up, to lay hands upon him, 
as though he'were taking him by force, and so the chief captain 
did. For, as the Zamorin was standing by him Andre Furtado 
advanced, and seizing him by the arm, pulled him aside, while 
the other gave a great lurch so as to be free. As he was then at 
the brink of a hole, the Chief Captain was in risk of falling 
therein, had not his arm been seized by Padre Fr. Diogo Homen 
who stood on one side. Diogo Baretto who was on the other 
fell into the hole and skinned all his leg.’ 

This treachery was res’olting to the code of honour of the Nayar 
soldiers who would not have the Portuguese lay hands on their 
brave countryman in violation of the well-known terms of surrender. 
A tumult arose among the Calicut Nayars who fell upon the Portu^ 
guese in an attempt to rescue the captive. Kuttl Ali, the nepheiv 
of Kunjali, and China Ali look advantage of the confusion to 
escape but they were seized and manacled by the Portuguese 
Kunjali, having surrendered Ws sword, could not strike a blow 
for his freedom. The Portuguese hurried him away under a strong 
escort to their lines leaving the Zamorin to suppress the tumult 
which he did with the utmcKt difficulty. ’ 

The allies made a ceremonial entry into the fort. Furtado 
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the Zamorin entered the gate, hand in hand, to the triumphant 
roar of drums and blare of bugles. The Zamorin gave up the town 
to be sacked by his soldiers and so diverted their mind from 
dwelling on the sordid incident. But there wus little to be gained, 
for the valuables had been sent awuy elsewhere. It was believed 
that Kunjali had hidden his immense treasure ail over the island 
and a great treasure hunt began, and this gave rise to quarrels 
between the Nayars and the Portuguese and not a few were killed 
on both sides, "nie Portuguese got Kunjali and forty of his chief 
men. The allies divided the artillery. 

The iast act wus done by Furiado. He rated the fort to the ground 
and set fire to Uie bataars.* towm and mosque. 

The Zamorin gave Futtado a gold leaf on which the terms of 
a treaty of friendship were inscribed. 

A tragic fatality attended Kurtjali in all Ms encounters with 
Furtado. In the battle of Cadiga, Kunjali suffered a crusJiing Wow. 
In 1591. Furtado had defeated the great fleet of Kutti Musa. 
Kunjati’s nephew, in the battle of Manar. This time it was his 
total ruin. 

That was the end of Koita and the eclipse of an intrepid naval 
tradition as surely as that was the end of the prestige and glory of 
Calicut. 


* Much booty was burned, of ihc rest both PoriuEuese and Nayars possessed 
Ihemwlvcs. The Moon had buned much (ccasure. To unearth this sent 
everywhere one Nayar and one PoriuEuese, but... there svas fear of great 
quarrels. In fact one ot the Chief Nayam »a» killed. The matter was brought 
to the king who promised that through FT. Roi, he would inform the Admiral 
and have the culprit punished n« shouted and threatened that they had 
no king because he used the Portuguese instead of Ihem in seilling the business 
and their fury went so far that, when the Zamorin had given orden that Fr. 
Foz should be sent for. some Nayars, with swords raised, suddenly came after 
him and they would have killed linn, if the heir apparent had not freed him- 
Tr. Terrell, iesiiiis 'in 'Mdtatxr, 
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A Triumph 


Don Furtado set sail for Goa on Saturday, the 25th March, with 
his famous captive well secured in chains and the rich booty cap¬ 
tured at Kotta. On his way, he halted at Cannanore where a grand 
welcome was given to the hero, partly to honour the exploit and 
partly to o«rawe the neighbouring Moslem population, who had 
continually proved troublesome to the Portuguese. 

Here, Don Furtado received a letter from Don Francisco da 
Gama, the Viceroy, ordering him to proceed at once to Quilon and 
destroy the town.^ The Viceroy would not let the hero rest on Ws 
laurels. He had cause to be envious of the success of Furtado, 
for his brother had on the previous occasion suffered a humiliating 
defeat at KunjaU’s hands and he now sought to deny Furtado the 
honour of a triumphal entry into Goa. 

Furtado called a Council of his Optains 1o consider the Viceroy’s 
letter. They decided '"'“bey ihe orders. The war- 

heroes meant to celebrate the event. 

The fleet proceeded north to Goa and appeared off thi- her 
Goa on the 1 Ith April. Furtado sent a totiaal tepon or hS 
to the Viceroy. He esplained to the Viceroy that after 
ment at KotU his ships were not m a condition to proSST 
Quilon without lepairs and refitting .Wcr attending to thee, 
would proceed with all speed to Qntlon and tednee the 
Da Gama, sort at heart, concealed his til-reeling and 
the municipality of Goa to honour the hero. In a, 'Ved 
the Veredores or Aldermen wa.ted upon Don Furuj 
quested Hm to remain al Pan,™ for the space or ft, • re¬ 
days, as preparaUons lor the T'>'Oe. ' 

These civic delays postponed Kunjah s final rorlcit, 
ThcVi»roy,h.vinfihecn'.^ 

Furtado intended to march his famoas "pti f,^ -g that 
■Thd me... to 

the Portuguese in the town. ^»aacked 
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the Zamorin entered the gate, hand in hand, to the triumphant 
roar of drums and blare of bugles. The Zamorin gave up the town 
to be sacked by his soldiers and so diverted their mind from 
dwelling on the sordid inddmt. Bat there was little to be gained, 
for the valuables had been sent away elsewhere. It was believed 
that Kunj'ali had hidden his immense treasure alt over the island 
and a great treasure hunt began, and this gave rise to quancis 
between the Nayars and the Portuguese and not a few were killed 
on both sides. The Portuguese got Kunjali and forty of his eWef 
men. The allies divided the artillery. 

The last act was done by Furtado. He razed the fort to the ground 
and set fire to the bazaars,* town and mosque. 

The Zamorin gave Furtado a gold leaf on which the terms of 
a treaty of friendsWp were inscribed. 

A tragic fatality attended Kunjali in all his encounters with 
Furtado In the battle of Cadiga. Kunjali suJTered a cruslung blow, 
lo 1591. Furtado had defeated the great fleet of Kutti Musa. 
Kunjali's nephew, in the battle of Manar. This time it was his 
total ruin. 

Tint was the end of Kotta and the eclipse of an intrepid naval 
tradition as surely as that was the end of the prestige and gloty of 
Calicut. 


• Stuch booty was burned, of the rest both Portueuese and Nayars possessed 
themselves. The Moors had boned much treasure. To unearth this »vere sent 
everywhere one Nayar and one Portuguese, but... there was fear of great 
quarrels. In fact one of the Chief Nayan was killed. The matter was brought 
to the king who promised that throu^ Fr. Roz, he would inform the Admiral 
and haw the culprit punished But they shouted and thieatcneJ that they had 
no king because he used the Portuguese utslcad of them in seliling the business 
and their fury went so far that, when the Zamorin had given orders that Fr. 
Ro2 should be sent for, some Nayars, with swords raised, suddenly came after 
him and they svould have kdbd him, if the heir apparent had ooC freed him- 
Fr. FeiTcJi, Jesuits in Malabar. 
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Doh Furtado set saU for Goa oq Saturday, the 25th March, with 
famous captive wU secured in chains and the rich booty cap- 
tod at Kotta. Oa his way, he halted at Cannanore where a grand 
Wibme was given to the hero, partly to honour the exploit and 
partly to overav,-e the neighbouring Moslem population, who h 
“Jtoually proved troublesome to the Portuguese. . 

Don Furtado received a letter from Don ^ 
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s brother had on the previous occasion suffer* purtado the 
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a triumphal entry into Goa. ... .fje Viceroy** 

'^*‘1 * Council of hU Captains to The war- 

'• decided unanimously to disobey the 
meant to celebrate the event. - off the ®; 

pw fleet proceeded north to Goa and of hi* 

Uth April. Furtado soot o 

JkT u' “ "" 1" 

™ " ™a««t repairs and refitting. Alt^” ,rf«« ‘.“girted 

tiaina, sore at heart, concealed ins ‘ m the ... 

J'aacipality of Goa to honour >« “ F»d or four 
Vnedore, or Aldemren waited «I«» ,pee ot^ 

»n to remain at Panjta „ot 

*S preparations for the rccepo*^.. , 
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in the procession. Da Gama, in another fit of jealousy, pointed out 
that this course was totally without precedent and greatly in¬ 
convenient to the spectators. The proper procedure in such circums¬ 
tances was to send the captives in advance to be quietly secreted 
away into the Tronco by the prison authorities and for the hero 
to make his own separate entry. 

Furtado did not wish to antagonise the Viceroy. He agreed to 
bring the prisoners to the quay and ofBcially hand them over to 
the prison authorities in the presence of the citiicns. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa made several journeys between the Viceroy and the 
visitor to settle the details. 

A great number of boats, gaily decorated with banners and 
branches of trees and carrying musicians, now put out from the 
city, an equally large number from Dardcs and converged on the 
fleet. *Tn the middle way came the ships, firing their guns amid 
such noise of instruments, as svell mania! as of lighter sort, such as 
drunjs and fifes, bagpipes and trumpets.” 

The ships were directed to moor in front of the Gallery of the 
Viceroy. From this point to the Cathedral where they were to 
go in procession for the thanksgiving ceremony, the streets were 
decorated with green trees and branches. The houses were hung 
for the occasion with festoons and awnings. The Veredore and the 
Archbishop stood at the entrance of the city, close by the massive 
gate. Behind, the crowd of citirens extended as far as one could 
see. 

One of the ships drew up against the quay and a servant of 
Andre Furtado landed, under orders from his master, four or five 
Moplas captured in the war. The reaction of the crowd was 
spontaneous and violent. They were stoned to death on the spot. 
The chief police magislratc (Ouvidor General de Crime) and his 
corps made great efforts to restore order. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could extricate himself from the bands of the 
furious mob. The Viceroy feared greater violence and disorder 
when Kunjali should appear. He despatched the Ouvidor General 
dc Crime at once to Furtado’s ship directing him to take Kunjali 
secretly to the prison. Chroniclers have not recorded Furtado's 
reply on this occasion, but it is cleat from the subsequent behaviour 
of the distracted magistrate that the ivords were not fit for the 
Viceroy’s car. Furtado would not cmnply with the Viceroy's request. 
The police magistrate, afnud of the Viceroy’s anger, insisted on 
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carrying Kunjali away. Fiutado had to yield and Kunjali was 
taken away. 

The victor, burning with indignation and suspecting the Viceroy 
of being jealous of his triumph, refused to land at the quay where 
the crowd was clamouring for his appearance, and to take part in 
the triumphal progress. He would make a private landing at Madre 
de Dios. He moved his ship further up the river. The Viceroy, 
on hearing the cause of Furtado’sbehaviour, reproved the magistrate 
and had him suspended from office for two months. As may be 
expected the people were enraged at the treatment given to their 
hero. Preparations made several days in advance had come to 
nothing. They broke loose and went wild. In their fury they tore 
down the decorations and pulled down the triumphal arches that 
had been set up on the route. The thanksgiving service could not 
be held till long after and when it took place at last, we are told, 
Furtado did not take any part In It. 

Kuqjali in manacles was secretly led to the Tronco and this 
proved no easy task xvilh the mob wild and loose everywhere in 
the city. The palace of the Viceroy had a postern opening on the 
river side at the sheltered end of the quay called Ferrero Grande. 
A great part of the crowd was now gathered together in the 
Carapo del Passor, a magnificent square on the town^side of the 
palace, and in the Bazaar Grande, the city’s circular esplanade, 
uncertain as to its next course. 

The Tronco, a sombre structure of gloomy associations,^ was 
situated to the left of the palace and constituted one of its ^vings; 
to the right were the royal arsenal and the magazines. Here, within 
its cold walls were witnessed acts of horror and perfidy for which 
the annals of man's tyranny offer few parallels. The Viceroy detached 
a section of his personal guard, clad in blue and carrying halberts, 
for the safety of the prisoner. His personal responsibility v.-zs 
great for he knew that the citizens tvould demand a public exhibition 
of Kunjali and he had to be alive to be produced. Besides, there tvas 
that insolent Andre Furtado waiting for things to go v/rong to 
blame Wm. At every entrance to the courtyard of the palace, tbe 
guard was increased. The Ruo Dreche. Goa’s Broadway, stretched 
. in front with a menacing surge of disappointed citizens. Half 


> Ttiis was the notorious prison. Pyianl relates how a large numbw of 
impmoned in the Tronco committed soiaJe rather than endure the tonurs,^ 
which they were subjected. 
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dow-n the street there rose the huge sanguine r‘t« Casa d« 

Santa Inquisitione casting its long dark shadow over the people. 
Opposite the palace, sending solidly osxf against the square was 
the Catnbra Presidiilo, the prinrfpal Court of Justice in India. 
But in the administntion of Portuguese justice, the arm of the 
Mceroy reached longer than the arm of the law. 

It is not clear how long Kunjali v.- 2 S shut up in the Tronco. 
There were, besides him. forty Mopla prisoners whom the 
Zamorin had surrendered to the Portuguese, distributed in the 
cells. The \'iecroy wa taken ill suddenly and Kunjali's trial had 
to be postponed. On recowring from his illness after two da>-s, 
the Viceroy sent word to thejudges *no sentence Kunjali off hand". 
The judges, thus ordered, went through the formalities of legal 
process. Kunjali was arraigned, esidencc was let in and his sestral 
crimes firmly established Theeondition on which he had surreodcfcd 
and the solemn engagement that his life was to be spared were 
forgotten. Kunjali knesv well what was in store for him and he 
was reconciled to his fate. But his braw and restless spirit chafed 
not so much at Portuguese perfidy as at the Ponuguese rictory 
by which the palm-fringed shores of lus homeland would be rawged 
and its people enslasrd or Idled. The Zamorin would repent: of 
that, he was certain; but the repentance would not save him. for 
this great war begun by Vasco da Gama exactly a century ago and 
pursued through all its laryiag fortunes could end only one way. 
It was either Goa or Calicut. Calicut had growm weak, ^^llh the 
backbone of the Zamona's naval defence broken, it was a matter 
of days before the Portuguese, seeking a pretext, would reopen 
hostilities, as they had done in the past, and defeat the 2Lamorin. 
He remembered his ancestors, all brave admirals, who died at 
their post of duty, in the service of their king. He remembered his 
many friends and kinsmen, killed or captured, on land and sea. 
His own men had fouglU bravely and infliered on the flower of 
Portuguese chivalry, “the greatest defeat they had ever suffered 
in Asia”. 

And to imagine that the young ruler of Calicut thought more of 
of an elephant’s tail than these! 

Kunjali felt that he should have made a last stand and sold his 
life and the lives of his followers dearly All he wanted now was a 
ship and a chance. But how could that be! 

In the gloom of the Troacos his thoughts «wjr back to his last 
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meeting \vith his mother, the last embrace and her last words as 
she took a silk rumal from her son’s neck. “Son, if they do any 
harm to you, send me a sign. Be brave, Allah preserve you. * 
Sometimes, the thought of the gross perfidy scorched his mind. 
He would not lose all hope. He had fanatical followers, brave and 
expert seamen, now scattered all over the coast. They would rally 
under a vengeful leadership and sail the seas again, a terror to the 
Portuguese, as he had been. Vcllian para* would be bathed in 
blood and his mother would see it, when she turns to the west in 


prayer. . 

Kunjali \vas not destined to sec his beloved country again which 
the blood and sacrifice of his dynasty had protected from the 
Portuguese for a century. The Court of Justice “after masking 
the perfidy of the State with the semblance of legal process , 
finally delivered its sentence. Kunjali was to be beheaded, an s 
body quartered. The other prisoners were likewise ordered to be 
beheaded. ' .. 

' The religious orders (there were then in Goa'as many as nity 
churches and monasteries) at least were moved by a generous 
impulse to save the soul of the man whose head they would not 
save. Kunjali was given no peace by these kindly evangels. T e 
Rclipous of all Orders visited him many limes inviting and entrea¬ 
ting him to seek entrance within the fold of our Lord Jesus Chns . 
They laboured heartily to gain that soul and add it to the flock ot 
the Lord." Kunjali remained perverse. “Kunjali, however refused 
to yield", laments De Couto. . 

Tile day of his execution came. Kunjali spent the night m ■ 

In the silence of his cell, he could hear the mattocks dnving in the 


nails of the scaffold on which he was to die. ^ ,r, 

The Matadeiro,* where the common felons of the city us 
be executed was inconveniently far out of the town. ^ 
scaffold was erected in the large square, the Campo del Passor. 
in front of the Viceroy’s palace. An immense crowd had ’ 

Dons. Fidalgos. Soldados, all Orders of the Clergy, scholars irom 


, ‘ The information was supplied by P. M. Rataman 

the ^ndants of KunjaU whan I ab^ut 8(^ miles off 

^ * This rock of white basalt rising shew fromlhe ^ from Kotu. 

Quitody has many legends associated^ “khuliJ^^nd in in murder 
’ Fana: “So did the Governor and the rabble go hand in iwno 
and breach of faith.” 

‘The place of cow-kiUmg or a »lau^tsr-bouM. ., 

•The Court-square where the noHea and courtiers assemble. 
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nof 


St Paul de Goa, Metices,MuUstres‘Castici,*,CaDanns, \voin« 

quality-a sea of spectators. Fresh streams of spectators ^ 
5ouri4 into the square along the roads do^v^ the 
and the Hatter’s street and along the pilhrilla xieyy. Dec p 
wretches from the Hospital de St. Uzre crutched their 'vay to t^ 
edge of that great crowd to see the end of Goa s dreaded and imghjr 
enemy. From the fifty great churches, and out of the streets o 
Banias and the Canarins pouted forth more men and women 
—a welter of palanquins and sombreros and parasoles. 

A fanfare announced the arrival of the Viceroy who 
the terrace overlooking the square. To his left was the Archbishop. 
Kunjali was led to the scaffold. “He was fifty years of age, lair, 
thick set and broadbreasted.” He was of “a low stature, we 
shaped and strong”. With him was China Ali, a Chinese you 
whom Kunjali had rescued from a Portuguese ship. Kuajaii 
conducted himself with “great dignity and courage which won 
the respect of his pitiless foes”. The crowd had strangely become 
silent. He cast his eyes over that vast multitude and bent hts neck. 
There was an ominous roll of the drums. And the axe fell. 

The Portuguese of the latter days obviously did not know where 
to stop. A century ago Portugal had sent out to India her heroes, 
now they were mostly tyrants. From Pacheco to Az\’edo was a 
fall as steep as from St. Xavier to De Menezes. 

The execution went on for several days. Kunjati's nephew an 
all the rest of the forty prisoners given over by the Zamorm 
were, likewise, put to death and “not one that was taken, 


escaped”. 

Kunjali’s body was quartered and exhibited on the beach a 
Bardes and Panjim. “His head was salted and conveyed to Can- 
nanore, there to be stuck on a standard for a terror to tie 


moors. 

At Kotta, in vain did Kunjati’s mother keep her vigil for the 
return of her son. But a sign came to her, so the legends preserve 
in the family say. At the moment the fatal axe fell on Kunjali s 
neck, a splash of blood dyed the rumal red, and the mother knew 


* Those bom of a Portuguese father and a negro mother. Also called ^ 
•This is Pyrard’s misprint for Casbet vrhich should be Casticos, ot g 
birth”. Teixeira Pinto in his Afemonas Sobre os Pass. Port makes the his 
tions clear as follows: Children of native Christians are Canarins while Casti 
are those bom in India of pure Putuguese blood. . , 

•The old pillory where seven streets meet. 
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her valiant son would come back to her no more. It is this rumat 
that is said to be buried under his memorial tomb beside the tomb 
of his mother at Kotta.' 


■ Thi, .tor, wu "== 

Ti.= SSS i. 2,S.biS S,hv“!?2i 

paved and consists ofloosemud.ArouadlhepUce live several wealthy Mopijjj 
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On the eastern side of the city of Goa there was a fine esplanade, 
La Ribeira das Gales, wiuch ran along the river side. In the river 
lay the galleys of Goa built after the fashion of the Spanish galleys, 
large rowing vessels which required three men to an oar. On the 
shore were rows of workshops where «»>nvicts in chains, who were 
daily marched from the galle, worked hard to manufacture the 
equipment for the galleys. These convicts were unransomed captives 
of war and consisted of Arabs, Turks and Malabar seamen. 

During his stay in Goa between June and O^ober IdOS, Pyrard 
de Laval, the French traveller, met a handsome young man of about 
thirty years of age whose career provides an example of the high 
spirit of adventure of the Indian seamen of those days. He was 
a cousin of Kunjali and the brother of Captain Kutty Ahmed of 
Badagara whose hospitality Pyrard had enjoyed during his sojourn 
in Malabar. In 1591, as a boy of thirteen, he went with Kunjali’s 
fleet on an ill-fated expedition. Off Cardiva. Kunjali caine upon the 
Portuguese Armada del Sud, coosistiog of fifty war galliots com¬ 
manded by Don Furtado. In the battle which followed Furtado was 
victorious, He took much booty and manyprisoners to Goa, among 
them this young cousin of Kunjali, who, by virtue of his noble 
birth, received some measure of consideration. The Portuguese 
never exchanged these Indian seamen for ransom. He was subse¬ 
quently baptised, and in rccoguiUon of his high birth given the name 
of Don Pedro Rodrigues. He married a Portuguese orphan. He 
did not work like the rest of the convicts, and had command osTr 
a squad of prisoners. All the same, he was in chains, like the 
others.^ 

When ids cousin, the last of the Kuaialis,was beheaded in Goa, 
Don Pedro was in (he city. Perhaps stricken with anguish, he was 
- somewhere in that vast crowd of spectators who witnessed Ins 

> “As toi the Indian prisoneis vOxn by the Portuguese, they wUl bclons to 
the King who gives a reward of ten pardoes to the soldiers for each prisoner 
takes; and though thepnsmeis were to oSerall thogold in the worij as ramoto, 
' they cannot recover their liberty."—Pyrard, 7Vie Poyaye of Francois Pyrard 
of Lmal, llakloyt Society, 1888. 
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brave kinsman’s doom Pyrard met him, still a convict and m 
chains, eight years after that event 
He had at that time spent seventeen years in captivity and dunng 
all those years he had been planning to escape and revenge himself 
on his eneimes 

His hopes ran high when the Dutch fleet blockaded and bom¬ 
barded the harbour of Goa m 1604 But nothing came of it Pyrard 
met him several times “I accosted him several tunes and spoke 
to him for the sake of his brother, who took a hkmg for me 
and gave me a good reception when I passed by Badgara and 
Marakkar Kotta 

All that we know is this One night Don Pedro Rodrigues suc¬ 
ceeded in mabng his escape with his family from Goa With al¬ 
most nothing to start his career except his courage and genius, this 
young man gathered a few devoted followers, armed some paroes 
and proceeded along the Induo coast paying fearful attention to 
the Portuguese settlements He paid particular attention to the 
priests whom he plundered Some of the old sailors of Kotta heard 
of his exploits and joined hun In 1618 he had five war paroes fully 
armed and well manned by sailors drawn from the Konlcan and 
Malabar coast 

When the exploits of Don Pedro directed with ruthless energy 
against Portuguese shipping and settlements became known 
there was a flare-up of naval activity all along the coast In these 
operations which Portuguese historians descnbe as piracy, Indian 
seamen received assistance from the Dutch who had now begun 
to oppose acuvely Portuguese mannc interests The Hollanders 
were m correspondence with the Zamonn in 1616 and also with 
the Raja of Tanore The presence of the Dutch, the French and 
the English in Indian waters, all jealous of the Portuguese revived 
the spirit of Indian resistance to Goa All along the coast fm 
Cambay, Konkan and Kerala, seamen boldly ventured foru^ ^ ^ 
attacked Portuguese sessels with impunity The Rajas of the coa 
assisted these seamen and claimed a share of the booty •ru 
European rivals of the Portuguese supplied Indian pnncjj 
cannon and other armament On the high seas there was an 
standing between Indian seamen and the Dutch to render ciuh 
help against the Portuguese and not to molest each other 

So great was their fear of the Cambayans, Konkanjs, MaJabargj, 

* Pyrard 
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and HolUndnrs, that the Poitugucse now 

Cafilas-a great comoy of 300 or dOOv-esaeU. At Goa, the whole 
dty looks L for these eafilas as in Spain they 'Ij, 

Indies And when they amse not at their due season, ry 
Is t apprehension of the Hollanders, or the 
Cambayanes themselies who ftcqaently slop them ^ 

endeavour to put in at Goa, as happened the year I left Goi 
On one oeeasion the heet eould not get into the ^ 

fo, more tluin two months oo aeeonat of the Indian Hoelade 
"m so mueh that all were already crying famine . TOis. we are tol 
by Pyrard. was for a grievance the king of ® 

the Viceroy of Goa wlio had refused him something. The Cambay 
fleet lay off Goa bottling up the Goan fleet in the lurbour. 

Pyrard proceeds. 

‘■When this fleet, the Cafila docs arrive the joy of the merchants 
and the whole people is marvellous; and in truth 
and pleasant sight to sec so many sails together; but tt ts sel 
that the Malabar corsairs fail to capture some of them, 
Portuguese resorted to speedy movement as a means ® ^ 

from Indian attack. “Every ship or galliot is workirf by oars s 
to keep the coast and to speed against the wind. They have so 
war-galUots for their escort."* When the fleet arrived at Goa there 

was jubilant firing of cannon from the shore batteries. 

The Malabar seamen hovered on the Portuguese ship-route w 
Diu, “The people there carry merchandise to and from ' 

great barges of 15 and 20 tons burthen each, with a full carg 
each way. The Malabar corsairs make their profit out of t e . 
for they seize as many as they like, and 1 lusts seen J' 

I was there, seize at one swoop forty or fifty of them, and 
no uncommon occurrence-”* „„A(.r. 

Pyrard describes another incident which illustrates the u 
standing between Indian seamen and the Dutch. A great 
ship from Coclun was set upon by some Malabar paroes and 
latter, finding that they could not take it, called to assis an 
Dutch ship. Tile combined attack helped them to seize 
Portuguese ship. The booty was shared, each party behaving w 
generosity to tlie other. . . _ 

Thus the seamen of the coast became once agmn actne. > 
after the fall of Kunjali the Portuguese used to insist on all l 
* Pyrard. * Ibid. •Ibid. 
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ships saluting the Portuguese flag, but now they went on the 
defensive and their ships sailed in constant dread. 

At Trikkoti a squadron of Portuguese vessels commanded by 
George de Cistilio saw a lone Indian galliot with 170 sailors and 
attacked it in all assurance of an easy victory. The galliot directed 
its fire so skilfully that the Portuguese got into a panic. Some of 
the vessels deserted. Indian seamen boarded the flagship and “killed 
all men . On hearing this, Don Henry de Souza sailed with eleven 
ships towards Calicut on a mission of retaliation and succeeded 
in uming a great ship belonging to the Zamorin, “which was loaded 
and ready to sail for Mecca”. 

Let us now return to Don Pedro. 

Faria gives the following brief account of Don Pedro’s further 
exploits. 

In ths yeaf 1618, “while our Admiral of the Malabar sea was 
npon the coast, Don Pedro, eoramanding live pares took several 
of our Shrps and hindered the trrrde. Our general, D. Constantine 
de Sa sent from Colombo 40 galliots to Manar to ioin 18 tsmall 
vessels there and destroy that pirate. They set out on the Eve of 
Ascension and being parted by a storm, met on the iru, <.* 
island of Golayo. Victorio de Abrew, who being informed 
Macks,that the five paros were gone to some place near for a • 

tion and that before they returned, he might possess 
of the value of 30,000 ducats left there by Don Pedro bah * 

made light of this inteUigence and staying for the enemv 
a bit, lost 12 out of the 18 sail and about 300 besides 
were taken, whereof he was one”. ® 

After this amazing exploit we hear more about him fro 
same source. ™ 

“Meanwhile our squadron convoyed the fleet after such a 
that the same pirate took a vessel without their offeree 
it”, which is another way of saying that Don Pedro, with « , 
paroes, attacked a whole fleet under convoy and manage^ ^ 
a prize. The pirate, thereafter, sailed away to Maldives 
Unfortunately we have no more information about t>o„ ^ 

I have searched in vain for a Malayalam ballad about 
which is believed to exist. , man 

Such is the sequel. The ghost of Kuojali was once 
far and wide on the western sea. The Portuguese loj, roving 
prestige nod monopoly and though their ships i^Mime 

Indian 
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waters for a few niore decades, their nasTtl power had already 
received its death blow. From 1498 to 1630, a period of over a 
hundred years, our seamen struck and struck again, sometimes 
vanquished, soon revived, incessantly Oghting, mingling their blood 
with the brine to keep the pirates away and defend our land. 
^Vhile we admire Portuguese tenacity and enterprise, let us remember 
too the heroism and patriotic daring of oar seamen bat for whose 
sacrifice and service, Goa might have erteaded along the littoral 
right up to Cape Kanya Kumari. 



Names and Description of Vessels 

« Indian 

Ballam\ A larse rowing vessel. 

ijlloJ; A snuU dlo* »iil,, jj, ^ 

Caravel: A vessel of about 200 tons voth latmi .,i j ™ 

Carrack: Merchant vessel of high tonnaee enin ’ noted for its speed, 
lofty overhanging bow and stem ctstles ^ f 

decks. The masts were tall and carried anitfc,!?..^’'^*; 
mainly for trade and not for war. ™ *“ tops- It was intended 

Catamaran: A Tamil word for a navigabfe raft of t 
Calare: Catapanel: A light rowing vessel ei^ty fnM .®* together. 

Dhoney: Toney: A flat bottomed boat of about iV 

Calhrut: A standard fighting ship. They length as a ealapanel. 

and lower in the water than mcrchanimen of ibe t» 1°“narrow er. 
built by later standards. tonnage, though high- 

CaW/oi: Small coasters, sometimes used in war, foresaw 

Galliots were frequently towed. ri'gged. It had oars. 

Galley, Calleassey. Wanhips purely, usually cruised uaa— 
la battle. Lightly gunned, tlwy were long and narrew ^ 
had high fire-power and sp^. I®* in water. They 

Kappal: Indian ships made on the same model u Eiaon*. 

In the bottom. *hipt, espedally 

hfanehua: A large cargo boat with single square sad. 

Palamar: A lat«n-rigged ship with one, two or three mast. 

Parao, padaa: A peculiar kind of galley propelled by ^toiaburden. 

feet long. »hom fpny 

Parangue: A kind of cargo boat 
Sambuk: A small vessel for coast to ship coimnnnlcatiou. 

Sampan: A skiff. 

Sansuical: A light speedy war boat. 


A NOTE ON THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY SHipe 

The cannon used on the sWps was of medium length. It was 

cannon and had a nine-foot barrel with a m-ioeh bore eapabt m * ^naj. 

a thirty-two pound round shot point blank to a distance of about 

The eulverin was'a long gun, believed to be capable of throwirij a^ 

pound ball for 700 yards point blank, and at random, for an extreny. 

two miles. The arquebus, a imall fin>arn? earned by the soldier, wa, in-^cf 

in India around 1540. 
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